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[For the Brvovac,] 
HOOD’S TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. 
Il. 


CHAPTER 


——WVOOD’S movement: north of the Chattahoochee 
YF 
&{ and his demonstrations made on the enemy’s 


line of communications, together with the capt- 


ure of block houses, with their small garrisons, 
and the destruction of ten miles of railroad be- 


tween Kennesaw Mountain and Ackworth, com- 


pelled Sherman to move his army, with the ex- 


ception of the Twentieth Corps, commanded by General Slocum, 
which was left at Atlanta to hold that city and also to protect the 
railroad bridge across the Chattahoochee river, northwardly, and 
take position on the lines about Marietta and Lost Mountain. This 


column consisted of five corps. When General Hood marched his 
army to Palmetto, General Sherman, on the 26th of September, 
ordered Newton’s division of the Fourth Corps to Tennessee, and on 
the day that Hood crossed the Chattahoochee, General George H. 
Thomas was ordered, with Morgan’s division of the Fourteenth 
Corps, to Tennessee, to command the troops in that State, to main- 
tain the line of communications between Chattanooga and Nashville, 
then threatened by General Forrest, and also to hold the line on the 
Tennessee river. Thomas had scarcely arrived at Chattanooga when 
telegraphic communication with Sherman was broken.* And ‘‘ when 
it was known at the North that Hood was in Sherman’s rear, and had 
captured garrisons at Ackworth, Big Shanty, Dalton, and Tilton, 
there was universal alarm.”’} 
| When General Thomas reached Tennessee, with Newton’s and 
Morgan’s divisions, all of the available troops within the State, west 
of Knoxville, were in the field under Generals Rosseau, Granger, 


*Van Horn’s Life of General Thomas, p. 252. 
tVan Horn’s Life of General Thomas, p. 252. 
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and Steedman, in the anxious effort to prevent the capture of the 
many and various garrisons throughout Middle and West Tennessee 
by Genera! Forrest. 

In September, 1864, Major-General Richard Taylor, of the 
‘«’Trans- Mississippi Department,” was promoted to Lieutenant.Gen- 
eral, and ordered east of the Mississippi to the command of a depart- 
ment, which embraced Alabama, Mississippi, and so much of Louis- 
iana as might be within the Confederate lines, and known as the 
Department of Mississippi. General ‘Taylor arrived at Meridian, 
the headquarters of his department, and assumed command. He 
found that the cavalry under Forrest was then being moved to Mo- 
bile, to assist in the defense of that city, which, in the opinion of 
Major-General Maury, was to be attacked by the enemy.** General 
Taylor at once arrested this movement of Forrest’s command, and 
promptly notified General Maury. Ina conference between Gen- 
erals ‘Taylor and Forrest, at Meridian, it was determined to direct all 
of their ‘‘ energies to the relief of Hood’s army, then west of At- 
lanta,”+ and to that end General Forrest was directed to move his 
cavalry, with as little delay as possible, into Tennessee, and operate 
against Sherman’s line of communications. 

On the zoth of September, General Forrest’s cavalry was at Cher- 
okee station, on the Memphis and Charleston railroad, and on the 
following day crossed the Tennessee river at Colbert’s shoals, and 
moved rapidly to Athens, an important post on the Nashville & 
Decatur railroad. Forrest suddenly appeared in the suburbs of 
Athens, late in the afternoon of the 23d, and drove the garrison into 
the fort in the southern part of the town. The following morning 
General Forrest opened on the fort, with his artillery from two direc- 
tions, and shelled the garrison vigorously. The garrison was then 
summoned to surrender, and to this Colonel Campbell refused ; and 
then General Forrest requested a personal interview, which was ac- 
cepted. ‘At this interview Colonel Campbell allowed himself to be 
convinced by the rebel commander that it was useless to contend 
against the largely superior force of the enemy confronting him, and 
was induced to surrender his command.”}{ Within thirty minutes 
after the surrender of this garrison re-enforcements arrived,§ and these 
Forrest at once engaged and captured. General Cox says that the 


*Destruction and Reconstruction by General ‘Taylor, p. 198. 
t Destruction and Reconstruction by General Taylor, p, 199. 
tGeneral Thomas’ Official Report. 

2General Thomas’ Report, 
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commandant at Athens was frightened into an unnecessary sur. 
render of the two block houses* on the railroad near Athens; one sur- 
rendered, and the other refused, but capitulated immediately after 
Morton opened on it with his artillery. Forrest captured one thousand 
nine hundred prisoners,+ supplies, stores, and improved arms, horses 
to remount his dismounted men, and wagons, etc.; and burned the 
block houses, trestle work on the railroad, and, after furnishing his 
command, destroyed all surplus supplies, stores, and equipments. 
On the morning of the 25th, Forrest was in front of Sulphur trestle, 
on the railroad in the direction of Pulaski, and about eleven miles 
north of Athens. This trestle was a costly structure, of great 
length and considerable height, and was important to the line of 
communication from Nashville to the various commands in North 
Alabama, and it was protected by two formidable block houses at 
either end, and, at this time, garrisoned by one thousand troops. 
Morton's artillery at once opened, with great vigor, on the block 
houses, and the cavalry dismounted, and with great spirit drove the 
enemy within their works. General Forrest sent a flag of truce, and 
demanded the surrender of the garrison. Colonel Lathrop refused 
positively. In the meantime, Major Morton, from a reconnoissance 
made by himself, ascertained that he could post his guns in four dif- 
ferent positions, within eight hundred yards of and commanding the 
works, and subject the troops within to a destructive fire. He was 
ordered to establish his batteries and open fire on the enemy. The 
garrison held out under the destructive fire of artillery, when a ces- 
sation was ordered, and again a surrender was demanded, which 
was promptly complied with. The commander, Colonel Lathrop, 
was among the dead. ‘‘ Eight hundred and twenty officers and men, 
two pieces of artillery, wagons, teams, cavalry horses, with their 
equipments complete, anda large quantity of ordnance and commis- 
sary stores,”’{ were captured. The trestle was destroyed, and the 
prisoners, with the captured artillery and wagon trains, were sent to 
Florence. Burford, with Lyon’s brigade, was moved rapidly to Elk 
river to capture the block houses and garrisons, and to destroy the 
railroad. Forrest now concentrated his command, and_ rapidly 
moved on to Richland creek, near Pulaski, captured the block house 
and its garrison, and destroyed the truss railroad bridge. 

On the 27th, Forrest moved on Pulaski, encountered Rosseau’s 


*Atlanta, p. 222. 

+Campaigns of Lieutenant-General Forrest, p. 565. 

jCampaigns of Lieutenant-General Forrest, p. —. 
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command of about six thousand troops, and skirmished with them 
while he moved a part of his command to the east, with the intention 
of attacking in the rear. The effect of this was to compel Rosseau 
to fall back within his works at Pulaski. Forrest made strong dem- 
onstrations on the south and east of the enemy’s works, and advanced 
his skirmishers within four hundred yards of the enemy’s line, when 
darkness ended further operations. The picket lines were moved up 
‘close to the enemy, and during the night Forrest moved his com- 
mand in the direction of Fayetteville, intending to strike the railroad 
from Nashville to Chattanooga about ‘Tullahoma. This railroad was 
the sole line over which all supplies for Sherman’s army were hauled, 
and the main object of this movement was to put Forrest on this line 
of communication, and destroy as much of it as possible. Rain set 
in during this night’s march and made the rugged country roads 
almost impassable to the ordnance trains, and the morning of the 
28th found this command only about seven miles from Pulaski. Not- 
withstanding this disadvantage, General Forrest marched his com- 
mand about forty miles, and at dark camped northward from Fayette- 
ville, and, on the next day, when within fifteen miles of Tullahoma, 
nis scouts reported that the enemy was advancing in heavy force 
from Chattanooga to meet him. 

The troops of Rosseau were transported by rail from Pulaski, 
through Nashville to Tullahoma, and “prepared for his reception,” 
and on the ‘‘same day, General Steedman, with five thousand troops 
from the district of the Etowah,” crossed to the north side of the 
Tennessee river, to check the operations of Forrest, and to protect 
and keep open the communications by rail with Chattanooga.* In 
consequence of this concentration of troops along the line of the 
Chattanooga railroad, and the high water in all of the streams, with 
the prospect of high water in the Tennessee river, and the jaded con- 
dition of the animals in his command, Forrest at once resolved to 
divide hiscommand. He directed General Burford, with a column of 
about one thousand five hundred men, together with his artillery and 
wagon trains, to move south upon Huntsville, capture it if practic- 
able, and to destroy as much as possible of the railroad westward 
towards Decatur, and to cross the river at that point, if it could be 
done safely. With the balance of his command Forrest moved 
in the direction of Columbia, and reached Spring Hill at noon of 
October 1st, and found the telegraph line working to Pulaski. For- 

est ascertained from messages sent over the wires that General 


*General Thomas’ Report. 
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Steedman, with a strong force, was in pursuit of Burford’s column, 
with the intention to intercept him and prevent his crossing the 
Tennessee river. 

From Spring Hill misleading telegrams were sent Rosseau, at 
Pulaski, as to the movements of Forrest. Forrest moved rapidly 
in the direction of Columbia, destroying the railroad, burning wood 
along the lime, and capturing block houses with their small garrisons. 
General Burford marched on Huntsville, demanded the surrender of 
the garrison which was refused, moved westwardly by Athens, 
which, in the meantime, had been re-garrisoned, engaged this force, 
and moved rapidly to Florence. Forrest, in the meantime, was south 
of Duck river, and his scouts giving him information that the Tennes- 
see river was rapidly rising, he moved his command in the direction 
of Florence, formed a junction with Burford, and safely crossed 
the Tennessee river, closely followed by Steedman, with a strong 
infantry force. Rosseau with about four thousand cavalry was in pur- 
suit from Pulaski, and General Washburn was also marching from 
Memphis with a cavalry command to assist in closing on Forrest, anc 
prevent his crossing the Tennessee river. 

This movement of General Forrest occupied about twenty days, 
in which he killed, wounded, and captured about three thousand 
five hundred of the enemy; and he also destroyed many miles of 
railroad, burned depots, bridges, rolling stock ; captured eight pieces 
of artillery, with their caissons and ammunition ; wagons, horses, sup- 
plies, army stores, and received about eight hundred recruits, with a 
loss of about three hundred officers and men. General Sherman 
held his column of five corps well in hand, and moved northwardly 
and to the west of the railroad, in close observation of Hood’s move- 
ments. The operations of Forrest with cavalry had not interferred 
with his line of communications north of the Tennessee river, and 
had withdrawn only two divisions of infantry from his army in the 
field, and the troops of Steedman in the district of the Etowah. At 
this time the three armies under General Sherman that constituted 
the ‘‘ Military Division of the Mississippi,” were commanded as 
follows: Army of the Cumberland, Major-General Stanley ; Army of 
the Tennessee, Major-General Howard; and Army of the Ohio, 
Brigadier-General Cox. General Thomas was sent to the command 
of all the troops in Tennessee; General Schofield was absent at 
Knoxville, looking after affairs in his department, and Generals Blair 
and Logan had gone north to take an active part in the presidential 


canvass. 
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General Hood says, that the effect of his operations south of the 
Etowah river on the enemy’s line of communications so far exceeded 
his expectations, that he was induced to somewhat change his original 
plan to draw Sherman to the Alabama line, and give him battle ;* 
and that he determined to move further north, and again strike the 
railroad ‘‘ between Resaca and Tunnel Hill, thoroughly destroy it, 
and then move in the direction of Tennessee, via Lafayette and 
Gadsden, with no tntent, however, to cross the river.’ 

General Beauregard arrived at Hood’s headquarters, at Cave 
Springs, on the gth of October, and, on the same day, General 
Wheeler, on his return from Tennessee, with a portion of his cavalry 
command, joined the army. At this point Hood and Beauregard 
discussed fully and in detail the object and purposes of this move- 
meiit of the army of Tennessee, and that ‘‘ General Hood confirmed 
what President Davis had already said of his plan of operations.’’} 

From this conference Beauregard was impressed with the belief, 
that the plan of operations had not been sufficiently considered in 
its details, and that much had been ‘‘ left to future determination, 
and even to luck;”’ and that it was easily discovered, in the prepa- 
rations of details, that neither President Davis nor General Hood 
was accustomed to command armies in the field.§ 

General Hood relieved his army of all incumbrance, and sent to 
the rear at Jacksonville, in Alabama, the reserve artillery, surplus 
wagons, and the disabled men in the several corps, and again put his 
columns in motion, and crossed the Coosa river on the 11th, at 
Quinn’s Ferry, and marched northwardly in the direction of Resaca. 
Lee’s corps marched rapidly on Resaca, and on the 12th Hood 
demanded the surrender of the garrison at that post, and stated: ‘If 
the place is carried by assault, no prisoners will be taken.” Colonel 
Weaver, who commanded the post, declined to surrender his troops. 
General Lee says that he partially invested Resaca by 4 Pp. M., October 
the 12th, and that “the surrender of the place was demanded ina 
written communication, which was in my possession, signed by Gen- 
eral Hood.”|| General Lee, in this report, says: ‘‘ The command- 
ing officer refused to surrender, as he could have easily escaped from 
the fort with his forces, and crossed the Oostenaula river. I did not 
deem it prudent to assault the works, which were strong and well 


* Advance and Retreat, p. 258. 
+ Advance and Retreat, p. 258. 
¢ Beaureyard, Vol. II, p. 281. 
Beauregard, Vol. [I, p. 231. 
| Official report of Lieutenant-General Lee, in Appendix to Advance and Retreat, p.342. 
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manned, believing that our loss would have been severe. The main 
object of appearing before Resaca being accomplished, and finding 
that Sherman’s army was moving from the direction of Rome and 
Adairsville, towards Resaca, I withdrew from before the place to 
Snake Creek Gap about mid-day on the 13th.” 

General Cox, in “ Atlanta,” p. 235, says: ‘‘Hood reached Resaca on 
the 12th, approaching the place by the north bank of the Oostenaula, 
and summoned it to surrender, saying he would take no prisoners if 
he carried by assault. Colonel Weaver, commanding the garrison, 
returned a defiant answer. Hood took position about the fortifica- 
tions, his flanks resting on the Oostenaula and the Connasauga, but 
he did not assault. A re-enforcement of three hundred and fifty 
infantry under General Raum reached the garrison from Calhoun, and 
General McCook with his cavalry covered the movement of railway 
trains and stores to Kingston, and then himself marched to Resaca.”’ 

General Sherman in his ‘* Memoirs,” Volume II, p. 155, says: 
‘¢This brigade was very small, and as Hood’s investment extended 
only from the Oostenaula, below the town, to the Connesauga above, 
he left open the approach from the south, which enabled General 
Raum and the cavalry of General Edward McCook to re-enforce 
from Kingston.” 

Colonel Weaver not only refused to surrender, but declined to 
escape from the fort with his forces, and held his post until re-enforced 
by Raum and McCook. In this connection, it is proper to observe 
that no officer of Sherman’s army entrusted with the command of a 
garrison to protect his line of communications, with the exception of 
Colonel Campbell, who surrendered Athens to Forrest, and Colonel 
Johnson, who surrendered the garrison of negro troops at Dalton, 
would surrender his command when summoned, without making a 
brave and resolute resistance. The history of the various garrisons 
occupying posts and block houses in the rear of Sherman in this 
campaign, illustrated the courage and fidelity of his subordinate 
officers in the defense of their positions when attacked. 

Stewart’s corps was moved rapidly and struck the railroad near 
Tilton, and during the night destroyed the road-bed for many miles. 
On the morning of the 13th, the garrison that occupied the block 
house in the bend of the Oostenaula river, and covered the ap- 
proaches to the railroad bridge across the river, near Tilton, consisting 
of the Seventeenth Iowa Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Archer, was surrounded by Stewart’s corps, and the com- 
mander was summoned by General Stewart to surrender. Colonel 
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Archer met the officer bearing the summons, and when told that he 
was surrounded by three divisions of infantry and three battalions of 
artillery, under General Stewart, he replied in a haughty manner, and 
said: ‘‘ Present my compliments to General Stewart, and tell him to 
come and take me.” The line of skirmishers and sharp-shooters 
were advanced, and in a few minutes commanded the loop-holes in 
the block house, and Major Storrs massed twelve pieces of artillery 
on a slight elevation on the west, and about four hundred yards from 
the block house, and opened on it with a rapid and terrific concen- 
trated fire; and within five minutes Archer ran up the white flag and 
surrendered. Storrs was an educated artillery officer—young, dash- 
ing, full of energy, and a rigid disciplinarian, and always ready to 
carry his guns into action, and when he was ordered to mass his. 
superb battalion of artillery and open on that formidable block house 
he speedily demonstrated that no troops under the fire of his guns 
could live within it. Many of the garrison were killed and fearfully 
wounded, and surgeons were detailed to take care of the wounded 
and provide for them. ‘There was nota single casualty in Stewart’s 
corps. ‘This regiment was sent to the rear, and its equipments and 
stores turned over to the proper officers. 

General Cheatham, the same day without resistance, captured Col- 
onel Johnson with 1,000 troops at Dalton. At Mill Creek Gap the 
commander of the block house made a determined resistance, but 
was compelled to surrender. In this affair, Major Kinloch Falconer, 
the best known Adjutant-General at army headquarters, was severely 
wounded. * 

Hood’s army destroyed the railroad from Resaca to Tunnel Hill, 
and marched westwardly through the gaps in the mountains, by the 
way of Villanow, into the Chatooga valley, south of Lafayette. The 
roads traveled by the army were obstructed by felled timber to retard 
the pursuit of Sherman. When Hood appeared on the railroad from 
Resaca to Dalton, Sherman at once moved his corps from Rome, 
McGuire’s, and Kingston, and reached Resaca on the night of the 
12th and the morning of the 13th, and on the following day he 
marched his corps westwardly for Snake Creek Gap and Ships 
Gap. When he reached these gaps in the mountains, Hood was 
camped in the neighborhood of Lafayette, and Wheeler’s cavalry 
was engaged in the effort to retard his march as much as possible. 

At this point, General Hood says, he ‘‘ determined to ‘advance no 


* Major Falconer, known to many thousands who at different times served in the Army of 
Tennessee, died at Holly Springs of yellow fever, 1878. 
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farther in the direction of the Tennessee river, but to select a posi- 
tion and deliver battle, since Sherman had, at an earlier day than he 
anticipated, moved as far north as he had hoped to allure him;”* 
and that he “ thought he discovered that improvement in the morale 
of the troops which would justify him in delivering battle.” And 
with this view he consulted with Lieutenant-General Lee, who 
agreed with all the officers consulted. The opinion was unanimous 
that, although the army had much improved in spirit, it was in no con- 
dition to risk battle against the numbers reported by General Wheeler, 
and General Hood says: ‘‘ The renouncement of the object for which 
I had so earnestly striven, brought with it genuine disappointment. 
I had expected that a forward movement of one hundred miles would 
reinspirit the officers and men in a degree to impart to them confi- 
dence and hope of victory, if not strong faith in its achievement.’ 

* * “In this dilemma I conceived the 
plan of marching into Tennessee with a hope to establish our line 
eventually in Kentucky, and determined to make the campaign which 
followed, unless withheld by General Beauregard or the authorities at 
Richmond; General Beauregard at this time was journeying in my 
direction. I proposed, therefore, when he joined me, to lay fully 
before him my plan of operations.” ; 

General Hood, in his official report, says: ‘‘ It had been my hope 
that my movements would have caused the enemy to divide his forces, 
and that I might gain an opportunity to strike him in detail. ‘This, 
however, he did not do. He held his entire force together in his 
pursuit with the exception of the corps which he had left to garrison 
Atlanta. The morale of the army had already improved, but on con- 
sultation with my corps commanders, it was not thought to be yet in 
condition to hazard a general engagement while the enemy remained 
intact.” 

Generals Beauregard and Hood, as before stated, had a conference 
at Cave Spring, and discussed this movement which Hood then con- 
templated making. When Hood marched his army to Resaca, Beau- 
regard went to Jacksonville. On the 12th of October, General 
Beauregard addressed a letter to General Cooper, at Richmond, in 
which he gave an account of his visit to General Hood, the proposed 
movement of Hood’s army, and says: ‘It was also determined that, 
as a success was necessary to keep up the present buoyant spirit of 
the ny of Tennessee, a battle should not be fought, uniess with 


* Advance and Retreat, p. 263. 
+ Advance and Retreat, p. 264. 
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positive advantage, on our side, of numbers and position, or unless 
the safety of the army required it.”* And on the 15th of October, 
nine miles south of Lafayette, General Hood reported to General 
Beauregard as to the result of the operations of his army in de- 
stroying the railroad, capturing block-houses, etc., and concluded by 
saying that ‘the main body of Sherman’s army seems to be moving 
towards Dalton.”’+ 

Itis a matter of regret, that General Hood, in writing the history 
of this campaign, undertakes to stigmatize the courage and efficiency 
of the troops under his command. His official report, made about 
four months after the events which he narrates in his history, estab- 
lishes the fact that this march was made for the purpose of destroying 
Sherman’s railway communications with Chattanooga, and to draw 
the enemy from Atlanta into Northern Georgia, and, if at any time 
he should divide his forces and the opportunity was favorable, this 
advantage might be availed and battle delivered. And General 
Beauregard in his letter of the r2th of October, to General Cooper, 
says that it was distinctly understood that no battle was to be fought 
‘‘unless with positive advantage, on our side, of numbers and posi- 
tion, or unless the safety of the army required it.” Hood says in 
his report, that Sherman did not divide his forces, and that no oppor- 
tunity was afforded to strike him in detail. When Sherman marched 
his corps to Resaca and Dalton, Hood moved his army westwardly 
through the gaps in the mountains to Lafayette and Gordon Springs, 
in the direction of Ringgold. He was astride of the railway from 
the 12th to the 14th of October, and on the approach of Sherman, he 
withdrew his troops and marched rapidly from the railroad, and ob- 
structed the roads over which he passed through the gaps. There 
was no maneuvering for position, no tactical operations, and no strat- 
egy, but simply a rapid march west of the line of communications, 
and beyond the mountain range. When Hood captured Dalton, 
General Schofield was about to arrive there on his return to Sherman, 
and at once he went to Chattanooga, and reported to General 
Thomas, who ordered him to take command of the troops, and di- 
rected Wagoner’s and Morgan’s divisions to report to him, which, 
with Steedman’s command of five thousand soldiers, gave him a 
column of reliable, veteran troops, which could be marched by the 
way of Ringgold to operate against Hood, while Sherman could en- 
gage and overwhelm him with superior numbers. Sherman’s army, 


#General Beauregard, Vol. II., appendix p. 590. 
+General Beauregard, Vol. LI., p. 282. 
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not including the three divisions at Chattanooga under Schofield, 
was stronger than Hood’s by at least twenty thousand muskets. 
General Hood, on the 17th, marched his army southwardly and 
west of the Chattanooga river to Gadsden, in Alabama, and General 
Sherman marched his army to Gaylesville. D. W. SANDERS. 


[For the Bivovac.] 
APPOMATTOX, APRIL 9, 1865. 


N mem’ry’s harp I hear again 
The echoes of that parting day, 


When valor ownéd the struggle vain, 
And threw the trusty sword away. 


Our chieftain’s eagle eye was dim; 
His heart was sad, his words were brief, 
And tearful orbs were turned to him, 
That seldom wept o’er private grief. 


Upon the field the soldier laid 
The arms he knew how well to bear; 
3ut o’er his brow a shadow strayed ; 
For long-tried friends were severed there. 


He turned to go—then paused in shame, 
That this the end must be at last, 

And fearing much lest o’er his name 
The coward’s stigma should be cast. 


But, hark! the cannon’s sullen roar 
Again disturbs the morning air, 

The old detiance telling o’er, 
That warns the foe brave men are there. 


Now back unto their guns they spring, 
The fire of hope has blazed anew— 
Quick to the breeze their flags they fling, 
While armed battalions rise to view. 


Alas, ’tis vain!—across the field 
A horseman speeds with message dire ; 
The war scarred men the cause must yield, 
And see their fond-nursed hopes expire. 


Ah. woeful day! a nation died 
When Lee, at Appomattox, laid 
His chieftain’s armor all aside, 
No more to wield the warrior’s blade. 
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Ah, direful end! but future years 
Will bring the gift we sought to gain, 
And all this blood and all these tears 
Will not have then been shed in vain. 


Till then, in patience ’bide—our cause 
Has not been lost; it only waits 
The coming years and juster laws, 
And rule of love through all these States. 


Now, o’er the dead the cypress lay ; 
Keep green the sod above their graves ; 
What time shall dawn our freedom’s day, 


We’ll reckon them our conq’ring braves. Be Wey 


McNEILL, THE PARTISAN. 


HE tier of border counties of North-eastern Vir- 
ginia, reaching from the vicinity of Alexandria 
to the upper waters of the Potomac, contains 
many a spot made memorable by the shock of 
battle. It has often been devastated by the 
torch and sword, has witnessed bloody engage- 
ments between detached divisions, and been made 

familiar with the carnage of the pitched field, yet, to no war mem- 

ories do its inhabitants cling so closely as to those of the guerrilla 
chiefs. Cut off, as they were so often, from the Confederacy, and 
exposed to the depredations of robber bands of Federals, the 
guerrillas were a kind of mounted police, who took upon themselves 
all the duties of a civil government to protect the life and property of 
the citizens. Their hiding places were unknown, and their move- 
ments wrapped in mystery. They dropped, as it were, from the 
clouds, but often, like an avenging Nemesis, were at hand to punish 
red-handed violence. Their achievements, though trifling in magni- 

tude, were sudden and brilliant, and were clothed by rumor with a 

glamor of romance. 


Among the guerrilla chiefs of the Virginia border, none is remem- 
bered with more affection, or spoken of in higher terms of admiration 
than Captain John Hanson McNeill. Wise to plan, and bold to exe- 
cute, he was not only a terror to evil-doers, but often performed 
valuable service in harassing the rear of invading columns of the 
enemy. The following short sketch of the action which caused his 
death is taken from the Clarke Cuvier, Virginia: 
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‘When I first saw Captain McNeill, it was in the early part of 1864. He 
was then in the zenith of fame as a partisan leader, and well deserved his re- 
nown, for in nearly fifty skirmishes and raids he had never been defeated, the 
little fight in which he received his death-wound being a most signal victory. 
He was about fifty-two years of age, six feet in height, straight as an arrow, 
very heavily built—in fact, inclined to be fleshy. His beard was gray and flowed 
over his broad breast almost to his waist. His eyes were blue, keen as a 
falchion, and would have been fierce in expression had not the kindly lines 
around them, showing of many a mirthful hour, relieved their intensity of ex- 
pression. He had on a high, black, broad-brimmed hat, turned up on one 
side, and ornamented with a heavy, black plume. Over hisshoulder was swung 
his formidable shot-gun, loaded always heavily with slugs and buckshot. This 
was his favorite weapon, and on many occasions he had used it with fatal effect. 
By his side hung a large-size revolver. ‘Taking him all in all, he was, certainly, a 
most striking and war-like figure. Of his many daring achievements, I may speak 
again, but as I had a riddle solved a day or two ago, in reference to the closing 
of his life which had hitherto been perfectly inexplicable, I may as well now re- 
late it. 

‘¢ When Sheridan, in 1864, after the brilliant victories of Opequon and Fish- 
er’s Hiil, had penetrated up the valley as far as Staunton, the main body being 
encamped near Harrisonburg, it became the duty of Mosby and McNeill to so 
cut off his supplies and harass his rear as to cause his retreat. | Mosby crossed 
the Blue Ridge, and McNeill coming on from the West, the two partisan chiefs 
most effectually did this work. McNeill, aftercrossing the mountains at Orkney 
Springs, found that his forced marches had so broken down many of the horses 
that he picked out fifiy-seven men with good horses and ordered the rest back, 
telling them that those who chose to do so could make up small squads and 
harass small bodies of the enemy between the main body and their base of 
supplies at Winchester. 

«+ Among the fifty-seven he took with him was one George Valentine. This 
Valentine had lately joined the company. From his own story he had led a 
most irregutar life. He had, however, proved himself a good soldier, and had 
become somewhat popular in a short time, for he could tell a good joke with 
much humor, and sung, in charming style, songs of the sea and of love and 
of war. A few nights before the fifty-seven were chosen out in what was 
called the cave, near Orkney mountain, some chickens were stolen. I don’t 
know who stole them, but they came into the possession of the mess to which 
the writer belonged. Complaint was made to the captain, and, upon investi- 
gation, he concluded George Valentine, who belonged to our mess, was the 
guilty party. He put V. under arrest, and used most abusive language to him. 
Valentine swore he would have revenge for this. Yet so magnanimous was 
McNeill (who never harbored revengeful feelings), that he furgot and took Val- 
entine with him on the desperate attempt to destroy the bridge over the Shen- 
andoah, at Mount Jackson. 

‘“*The bridge was guarded by over one hundred men, of a Pennsylvania 
cavalry regiment. After sending three men, just before dawn, to make a recon- 
noissance, McNeill formed his company ina single line. Just at daybreak the 
order to charge was made, and in less than five minutes the whole of the bridge- 
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guard were either killed, wounded, or captured, and not a man escaped. 
When the men formed in line to charge, Valentine was in the center. As soon 


as the charge began, after hanging back a minute, he rode in rear of the line 
toward the right, where Captain McNeill was. Just as the order to cease firing 
was given, Captain McNeill was mortally wounded bya shot fired from his 
right rear. No man of McNeill’s command has even seen Valentine since that 


day. 

‘*The captain was carried, suffering mortal’ anguish, to a secluded house, 
and there hidden. There he lay for many days until the Federal forces evacu- 
ated the neighborhood. ‘Bhence he was taken to Harrisonburg, where, after 
several weeks’ suffering, he died. While lying hid in the manner we have 
described, a scene of dramatic interest occurred. It came to the ear of Gen- 
eral Custer that McNeill, mortally wounded, was within the Federal lines. | 

‘*He determined, if possible, to get hold of him. There was but one de- 
serter from McNeill’s Partisan Rangers during the whole war; his name was 
Simon Miller. He had seemed devoted to the Southern cause and was distin- 
guished for his bravery. Just before he deserted he recovered from a desperate 
wound. While suffering from this wound he was the object of devoted attention 
of Southern ladies right here in Moorefield, where he lay. The most amusing 
part of their attention was the large amount of literature, fiction, poetry, and re- 
ligion which were brought into the sick man’s room. Simon always seemed 
grateful for every pamphlet, tract, paper, or book sent him. He would peruse 
the contents earnestly for hours, and it was not until he was nearly well that he 
confided to one of his gentle nurses that he could not read a word and could not 
spell a-b-ab. 

‘Upon his desertion he joined the Jesse Scouts. General Custer heard of 
him and his antecedents He sent for him. With his body guard and Simon 
Miller he arrived at the house where Captain McNeill, attended by his devoted 
daughter, was lying. 

‘¢<«This is the house,’ said a negro, ‘where an old man is staying, badly 
wounded, and they say it is Captain McNeill.’ 

‘**We shall soon see,’ replied General Custer. ‘Simon, you know him, 
don’t you?’ 

«1 would know him among a thousand,’ answered Miller. 

‘*¢Come with me, then.’ They entered the room where the captain, sorely 
wounded, lay. Simon Miller bent over the face of his old commander; their 
eyes met in earnest, never-to-be-forgotten look. Then Miller said: ‘General, I 
know this man; it is Captain Hanson.’ Hanson, it will be remembered, was 
McNeill’s middle name. 

« «All right, then,’ said Custer, ‘I am glad of it, for this is an old man, and 
if it had turned out to be McNeill I would have had him hung in less than no 
time.’ 

««¢T knew,’ said Captain McNeill just before his death, ‘that Simon would 
not betray me the minute I caught his eye.’ Simon’s relatives still live in Vir- 
ginia. He visited them once after the war, and then disappeared, no one knows 
where.”’ | 
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BRAVERY HONORED BY A FOE. 


#- HE following story is contributed to ‘‘The Nook” by 
Eddie Souby, of New Orleans. 

It was related to him by his father, E. J. Souby, 
Esq., formerly a galiant soldier of the Fifth Regi- 
ment, Hay’s Brigade, and now an honored member 
of the Associated Army of North Virginia, Louisiana 
Division, 

It is a ¢rwe story in every particular, and the name 
of the youthful hero is here given, that it may live 
in our hearts and be honored as it deserves, though 
he who so nobly bore it is now dead. 

I wish that I could also give the name of his generous foe—no 
doubt as brave as generous—the Federal officer who interposed his 
authority to preserve the life of this gallant boy. They should be 
recorded, side by side, on the same page of history, and be remem- 
bered with pride by the youth of our land, no matter whether their 
fathers wore the blue or the gray during the late civil war. 

Nathan Cunningham was the name of this young hero. 

He was a member of the Second Company, Orleans Cadet, after- 
wards Company ‘‘E,” Fifth Regiment, Louisiana Volunteers, Hay’s 
Brigade, Army North Virginia, and color-bearer of the regiment at 
the time the incident narrated below occurred. 

The story is as follows: 

It was a dark and starless night. Tattoo beat had long been 
heard, and Hay’s Brigade, weary after a long day’s march, rested 
beneath the dewy boughs of gigantic oaks in a dense forest near the 
placid Rappahannock. No sound broke the stillness of the night. The 
troops were lying on nature’s rude couch, sweetly sleeping, and, per- 
haps, little dreaming of the awful dawn which was soon to break 
upon them. ‘The camp-fires had burned low. The morrow’s rations 
had been hastily cooked, hunger appeased, and the balance laid 
carefully away, but that which was most essential to life had, unfor- 
tunately, been neglected. No provision for water had been made. 
The springs being somewhat distant from the camp, but few had 
spirit, after the day’s weary march, to go further. The canteens 
were, for the most part, empty. Though thirsting, the tired soldiers 
slept, oblivious to their physical sufferings. But ere the morning 
broke, the distant sound of musketry echoed through the woods, 
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rudely dispelling the solemn silence of the night, and awakening 
from their broken dreams of home and kindred the whole mass of 
living valor. 

The roll of the drum and the stentorian voice of the gallant chief 


calling to arms mingled together. Aroused to duty and groping 
their way through the darkness, the troops sallied forth in battle 
array. 


In a rifle-pit, on the brow of a hill overlooking the river, near 
Fredericksburg, were men who had exhausted their ammunition in 
the vain attempt to check the advancing column of Hooker’s finely- 


equipped and disciplined army, which was crossing the river. But, — 


owing to the heavy mist which prevailed as the morning broke, little 
or no execution had been done. Tothe relief of these few came the 
brigade in double-quick time. But no sooner were they entrenched 
than the firing on the opposite side of the river became terrific, and 
the constant roaring of musketry and artillery became appalling. 
Undismayed, however, stood the little band of veterans, pouring 
volley after volley into the crossing column. Soon many soldiers 
fell. Their agonizing cries, as they lay helpless in the trenches, 
calling most piteously for water, caused many a tear to steal down 
the cheeks of their comrades in arms, and stout hearts shook in the 
performance of their duty. 

‘*Water!” ‘*Water!” But, alas! there is none to give, 

Roused, as they had been, from peaceful dreams, to meet an 
assault so early and so unexpected, no time was left them to do 
aught but buckle on their armor. 

‘* Boys!” exclaimed a lad of eighteen, the color-bearer of one of 
the regiments, ‘‘I can’t stand this any longer. My nature can’t bear 
it. They want water, and water they must have. So let me have 
a few canteens, and I’ll go for some.” , 

Carefully laying the colors, which he had conspicuously born on 
many a field, in the trench, he leaped out in search of water, and was 
soon, owing to the heavy mist, out of sight. 

Shortly afterward the firing ceased for awhile and there came a 
courier with orders to fall back to the muin line, a distance of over 
1,200 yardstothe rear. It had doubtless become evident to General 
Lee that Hooker had crossed the river in sufficient force to advance. 

The retreating column had not proceeded far when it met the 
noble youth, his canteens all filled with water, returning to the suf- 
ferers who were still lying inthe distant trenches. The eyes of the 
soldier boy who had often times tenderly and lovingly gazed upon the 
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war-worn and faded flag floating over the ranks, now sawit not. The 
troops, in their hurry to obey orders, and owing probably to the 
heavy mist that surrounded them, ad overlooked or forgotten the colors. 

On sped the color-bearer back to the trenches to relieve the thirst 
of his wounded companions, as well as to save the honor of his regi- 
ment by rescuing its colors. 

His mission of mercy was soon accomplished. The wounded men 
drank freely, thanked, and blessed him. And now, to seize the flag 
and double-quick back to his regiment was the thought and act of a 
moment. But hardly had he gone ten paces from the ditch when a 
company of Federal soldiers appeared ascending the hill. The voice 
of an officer sternly commanded him to ‘‘ Halt! and surrender.” 

The morning sun piercing with a lurid glare the dense mist, re- 
veals a hundred rifles leveled at his breast. One moment more, and 
his soul is to pass into eternity, for his answer is: ‘* Mever! while I 
hold the colors!” 

But why is he not fired upon? Why do we stil! see him with the 
colors flying above his head, now beyond the reach of rifle balls, 
when, but a moment before, he could have been riddled with bullets? 
And, now, see! He enters proudly, but breathlessly, the ranks, and re- 
ceives the congratulations of his friends in loud acclaim. 

The answer comes, because of the generous act of the Federal 
officer in command of that company. When this noble officer saw 
that the love of honor was far dearer to the youth than life, in the im- 
pulse of a magnanimous heart he freely gave him both in the word ef 
command: ‘ Bring back your pieces men, don’t shoot that brave boy.” 

Such nobility of character and such a generous nature as that dis- 
played by this officer, must ever remain a living monument to true 
greatness, and should these lines perchance meet his eyes, let him 
know and feel the proud satisfaction that the remembrance of his 
noble deed is gratefully cherished, and forever engraved, in the heart 
of the soldier boy in gray. E. J. Sousy. 
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{ For the Bivovac.] 
CAPTURE AND ESCAPE OF A CONFEDERATE, 


NuMBER Two., 


T was evident, as we neared Vicksburg, that some- 
thing unusual was in progress; the river was full 
of gunboats and transports loaded with troops. 
We learned that General Grant had commenced 
his march to the rear of Vicksburg, the front 
proving impregnable. and in his attack at Black 
river was repulsed with heavy loss. While we 

were anchored in front of Vicksburg, transports came alongside 
loaded with wounded. Any disposition on our part to exult, would 
be checked by a gunboat near us throwing open her port holes and 
showing those immense guns, as if to say: * One word, and down 
you go.” 

We had hoped to be exchanged every hour, but after keeping us 
in suspense for two or three days, they started back up the tiver with 
us, and in answer to our anxious inquiries as to our destination, said 
they wanted to get to a safe distance from the fleet in case of a fight; 
but presently it began to be whispered that General Grant had de- 
clined to exchange, fearing that we would be put at once in the breast- 
works, and had ordered us back to our prison again. The prospect 
of this filled us with terrible forebodings, and plans for escape were 
immediately set on foot. 

We knew that we could easily overpower the guard of one hundred 


and twenty five men, and seize the boat, if we could get even a part 
of the prisoners to make a simultaneous attack. Sometimes during 
the day, frequently at night, prisoners would drop overboard and 
swim for the shore, the guards firing upon them as long as they could 
see them—we saw one poor fellow killed in the water. ‘The attention 
of the keepers would be drawn to one side of the boat, and parties 
of six or eight would dive off on the other side and strike out for 
liberty; and none were ever brought back. ‘Those of us who were 
not expert swimmers were busy concocting a scheme for the capture 
of the boat and crew. 


The prisoners were divided up into companies of one hundred 


for convenience in issuing rations and making details for work—with 
a captain over each. My company was composed chiefly of Missouri- 
ans, of General Price’s army, some of whom had served with Quantrell, 


and were as bold and daring as their leaders. We were quartered on 
i 
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the hurricane deck, with only the pilot to watch us. Our plan was to 
have two or three men to stand near each guard, and to have a com- 
pany of twenty five picked men, who, on a given signal, would capt- 
ure the reserve. There were usually about twenty-five Federals on 
guard, while the others. were scattered over the boat, except a few in 
the gen:tlemen’s cabin, who guarded the arms. ‘The prisoners were 
urging us all the time just to give the word, and the boat should be ours, 
but our plan was communicated to only a few of them, for fear of 
detection. We thought proper, however, to consult some of the older 
officers, before putting it into execution, and to our surprise, they op- 
posed it, on the ground that many of us were sick and wounded, and 
would have to be left to the mercy of the gunboats—that it would be 
mutiny, and that a few of us had no right to involve the lives of all 
on board. ‘This was a damper on our enterprise, but we still adhered 
to it; our determination being to postpone the attack until we reached 
the mouth of the Arkansas river, when we could run the boat out of 
reach of the gunboats. 

We found among the prisoners a man who was acquainted with 
the locality, who agreed to pilot us. The signal was to be one tap 
upon the steamboat bell, when every guard was to be overpowered, 
the reserve cuptured, and the command of the boat turned over to 
those who had organized the movement. ‘The night before we were 
to reach the Arkansas, however, the FeCeials alaamed; our 
guards were doubled, and the prisoners were not allowed to stand 
near them; the reserve was moved back into the ladies’ cabin and 
te entrance burricaded; the soldiers were all required to stay with 
the reserve, and the crew and deck hands armed. We knew at once 
that we had been betrayed, and imagined that upon meeting the first 
gunboat the leaders in the plot would be put in chains, or shot with- 
out trial, While walking the deck, deliberating what to do next, 
the captain of the boat, who had always been kind and polite to us, 
asked me ‘** Why we were dissatisfied 2”? I told him that our lot was 
not ctlculated to sitisfy many men, and that it was aggravated by 
having the cases of small-pox and ervsipelas kept on board with us. 
He stid that it was not right, and he would have the matter reme- 
died. A few hours later, we were much surprised to find that we 
were landing at Greenville, Mississippi, to put ashore all who were 
sick with contagious diseases. As we touched shore, I felt that now 
or never | must make the effort to escape. I went down stairs, but 
found the detail of nurses made out, and no others were allowed to 
pass the guards. I was returning to my quarters in deep dejection, 
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when I heard the most piteous wails and moans from a sick soldier, 

whohad been left on board, his disease not being contagious. Here 

was my chance! I told him if he would agree to keep up his cries 

and groans, we would take him off, and beckoning to my comrade, 

George Cunningham, who had been captured with me, we tenderly 

lifted the poor fellow, who feigned the agonies of death so success- 

fully that we passed two lines of sentinels without being halted or 

questioned, although we had not the slightest authority for what we 

were doing. We carried him to a deserted hotel near the landing, 

and put him down in a room with the other sick, and then began to 

look around for a means of escape. A close line of Federal senti- 

nels extended from the river to the hotel, enclosing it completely, 

cutting off all hope of escape through them. So we busied ourselves 
in the hotel among the sick, and finally lay down by the side of the 

small-pox patients, and covered with their blanket, thinking the sol- 
diers would not disturb us here. Presently the surgeon came in with 
a list of the patients to see if there were any other prisoners among 
them, and, knowing we would be detected, we got up and left the 
room unnoticed. We passed into the dining-room, in which was a 
press built into the wall, the doors extending open, and just as we 
approached it, the Federals (some five or six were in the room) dis- 
covered the spoons, knives, and forks in a table-drawer, and began 
a scramble for the plunder. We slipped into the press and closed 
the doors. It was unfinished at the top, and, by climbing up the 
shelving, we were soon between the rafters and top course of joists. 
There was no flooring, but we stepped from joist to joist until we 
got to a secure place, where we lay down on the plastering lathes 
between the beams, which were high enough to conceal us from 
view, unless we were followed by the guards, the great danger being 
that the lathes would give way under our weight, and let us down in 
the room below among the soldiers. My heart beat so loud that I 
thought they would certainly hear it, or that it would knock down the 
plastering, and I tried with both hands to holdit still. While lying in 
this state of suspense, another Confederate, whom we at first mistook 
for a Federal, came up to our hiding-place, and concealed himself 
behind the chimney. 

Finally, we heard the guard preparing to go on board, ordering all 
except the sick and detail, back to the boat, searching everywhere to 
see that none remained. They came to our closet, and we heard one 
ask the other ‘‘if it were possible that any of the prisoners could 
have climbed up there.” 
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‘*You had better go up and see,” was the reply. 

And up he came, but only pushed his head through the opening, 
and, not seeing us, reported, ‘‘all right up here.” A second party 
repeated the inspection, but without seeing us, and then we heard 
the boat bell for all to come on board, and, finally, the wheels of the 
steamer as she backed out from the shore. We left our hiding-place, 
and climbed down our ladder to ascertain what kind of guard had 
been left with the sick, and, peeping through the crack of the door, 
discovered that only one of their surgeons was left,*the nurses being 
all Confederates. We realized that we were indeed free, and ran 
down to the bank of the river to let our friends on board know that 
we had made our escape., The boat was about a third of a mile 
from shore, so that we felt perfectly secure, and waved our handker- 
chiefs exultingly, to which they responded with a parting cheer. It 
was a long farewell to the poor fellows, many of whom died from the 
severe confinement in the penitentiary at Alton, Illinois, and Fort 
Delaware. Some of the sick were still lying on the bank of the 
river, and the Federal surgeon ordered us to assist in removing them 
to the hotel, to which we replied that we did not belong to his detail, 
but would help him if he asked more politely—freedom of speech 
was such a charming novelty. 

We were advised by the citizens to go into the interior, as gun- 
boats were constantly landing, and were taken in charge by a kind- 
hearted man, an overseer on Dr. Blanton’s plantation. We were 
joined by a drummer-boy belonging to a Tennessee regiment, who 
had made his escape by crawling into a hollow log at the woodpile of 
the hotel, and also by the hero of the chimney, who proved to be a 
lieutenant from Nashville, Tennessee. The next day we spent on 
the plantation, dressed in the clothes of our benefactor, while his 
kind-hearted wife washed the only suits we had. The day following, 
we started, on mules, for the nearest railroad station, but, on reach- 
ing Deer creek, sent the mules back, and proceeded on foot, by a 
road little used, through a dense forest, to reach a settlement beyond. 
Night soon overtook us, and likewise a heavy rain. We could only 
follow the road by feeling for tracks left by wagons, and occasionally 
came to places where the trees had been cut and piled across the 
road to check Federal raids. 

One would feel his way around the blockade to the road beyond, 
and call to the others to come on. The lieutenant was so weak 
from sickness that he was unable to walk without being supported, 
and at last declared that he could go no further, and that we must 
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make our way out, and leave him there to die. This, of course, we 
declined to do, and proposed instead to make a fire to scare off the 
the wolves, which were howling around, and leave the drummer-boy 
to take care of him, while C and I would try to find help, but it 
was at least two hours’ work to get that fire kindled, without matches 
or flint. We tried exploding pistol caps surrounded by raw cotton, 
but failed; then rubbing sticks together until we were worn out; 
finally, the drummer found away down in the lining of his coat a 
musket cap, which we exploded by putting a nail inside, and ham- 
mering with our knives. When the cotton ignited, we fed the 
flame with parts of our clothing torn wherever it was dry. Finally 
the fire was made, and we left the sick man to try to get some assist- 
ance. Within a mile or so, we came toa clearing and a clump of 
cabins, but before we could reach them we were attacked by all the 
dogs of the settlement, probably twenty-five or thirty. ‘To escape 
them, we had to climb up the logs of one of the cabins to the top of 
the roof, and when the negroes were aroused by the noise and the 
furious barking, they brought out their guns to shoot at the ‘ var- 
mints.” ‘his we prevented, with some trouble, and persuaded them 
to go for the overseer. to whom we explained the situation. 

He kindly took us to his house, and niade us comfortable by the 
fire, while he went, with some negroes and mules tc look up the rest 


of our party. In the morning we awoke to find them sleeping by 
our side. After resting a day here, C and [I started across the 
country to the railroad at Winona, the others being unable to travel, 
and reached our destination in four or five days, meeting with the 
utmost kindness all along the route. Thence we went to Jackson, 
and then to Vicksburg, where we had relatives in the army, and 
obtained transportation by railroad to Richmond, Virginia, where we 
arrived after traveling night and day for a week—a worn out but 
thoroughly happy pair of adventurers. 


Swirt Justice.—-The left wing of the Fourth Kentucky was on picket duty 
eight miles north of Stockbridge, Ga. Captain was visiting his videttes 
early one morning, and found a family in great distress at their humble heme. 
An aged man and woman and two daughters composed the household. All 
were crying bitterly, and wringing their hands in terrible anguish. It was 
found that a squid of the enemy had just left, after a most brutal attempt made 
upon the daughters, which happily failed, owing to the sudden approach of 
Captain —— and a few of his men. Quick as lightning, our boys started in 
pursuit, and soon captured two of the scoundrels. Our scouts that evening 
reported two men hanging under the trees, cold and silent in death, and they 
probably hung there until taken down by the advancing army to the sea. 
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A TROUBLESOME WAR RELIC. 


FTER the first battle of Manassas, the impression 
prevailed that the war was over. The field of 
victory was soon visited by crowds of sight- 
seers, all of whom were eager to cairy away 
some relic. Among these was a stout farmer by 
the name of Branson. About ten days after 
the battle, he drove into our camp one morning, 

bringing a four horse load of boxes for ‘‘ the boys.” It was a great 

occasion, the unloading and delivery of the precious freight. Bran- 
son was the lion of the hour, and he bore the honors with quiet 
grace. He had hauled the boxes sixty miles, just for love of the 
soldier boys, and he got his reward in seeing the happiness he had 
caused. ‘The debt of gratitude was painfully heavy to some, and 
they studied how to pay it, One day it leaked out that Branson 
would be delighted to have some relics of the battle-field. In a short 
time there were ceaseless relays of men bringing relics into camp for 

Branson. They lugged in everything that belongs to the debris of a 

beaten army—guns, accouterments, canteens, bayonets, bullets, and 

what not. But the article which most captivated Branson’s fancy 
was a conical-shaped percussion shell, with red stripes painted upon 
it. 

He never tired of looking at it and talking about it, and the sen- 
sation it would stir up among the folks at home. 

In a short time his back-luad of historical treasures was made up, 


and he started for home. The journey was necessarily slow on 
account of the gullies made by forage wagons, but more serious im- 
pediments were his frequent interviews with small parties of country 
people coming to look at a brand-new battlefield. . He was always 
ready to stop and answer questions, and never failed to invite an in- 
spection of his store of relics, secretly enjoying the astonishment of 
the greenhorns. When about half way home, he met a party of fel- 
low-countymen. Of course he stopped and had an exhibition. 

After the usual going over the list and dwelling upon what was of 
interest in eich, he came to the beautiful percussion shell. **This,”’ 
said he, ‘‘fellers, is the curiosest in the whole shebang.” Just then an 
old soldier riding by, halted to see what was going on. ‘‘‘Takea 
look at the butt eend,” said Branson, continuing after a moment’s 
pause. ‘‘Ain’t it purty ?” 
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‘¢ How far have you hauled that thing?” said the soldier, inter- 
rupting him. 

‘*Nigh onto thirty miles, I calkulate.” 

What! loose in there among the others ?” 

‘Naw; I kep’ her wrapped up in a bag. What’s the matter?” 
said he, observing the soldier was backing away. 

‘*T wouldn’t haul one of them things on a feather bed in a spring 
wagon.” 

‘*Why not?” said Branson, raising it up to pitch it into the 
wagon. 

“Don’t do that, for gracious sake,” said the soldier, moving 
off, while the crowd was evidently getting restless, 

‘* What are you afeerd of ?” said Branson. ‘‘ It won’t bite you.” 

‘¢T seen a man drop one just like that, on the ground, and it 
busted and killed two soldiers.” 

‘* The dickens, you say,” said Branson, making a motion to throw it 
down. 

“Look out there,’’ said the soldier, backing around the rear of 
the wagon, closely followed by the farmers. ‘‘ Don’t lay that thing 
on the ground.” 

** Dad blast the luck,” said Branson, as he quickly rejoined them, 
‘¢ What must I do with it, fellers ?” 

The only answer was a quick movement to the other side of the 
wagon, one farmer going clear away.- This was repeated several 
times, until Branson was left with but one companion, who was an 
old friend, and would not desert him. 

With the perspiration streaming down their faces, the two held a 
council of war. At last, upon agreement, it was determined to bury 
the infernal machine. The farmer taking a spade, made a deep hole 
in a neighboring thicket, and Branson let it down easy in a bag. 
Then both took to their heels and ran as hard as they could go, back 
to the wagon. BourRBON. 
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CHARGE OF CLARKE CAVALRY AT TREVELYAN STATION, 


EAR Trevelyan Station, Virginia, on "une 12, 
) 1864, occurred one of the most notable cavalry 
actions of the war. Nearly the whole of Grant’s 
cavalry, under Sheridan, was pitted against those 
of Lee, under Hampton. It lasted two days, 
and ended in the defeat of Sheridan. The con- 
test was animated from the beginning. Being 
brought on unexpectedly, it abounded in surprises, thrilling episodes, 
and even humorous incidents. Of varying fortune, each side was 
alternately transported with joy or overwhelmed with the sight of dis- 
aster. Many were the gallant deeds performed on both sides, but 
none eclipsed the gallant charge of the Clarke Cavalry. Before they 
turned their backs more than half the company were either killed or 
wounded, suffering a loss really greater than that which occurred in 
the immortal charge of the Six Hundred. 

The following account is furnished by a participant who was left 
for dead on the field: 

The narrator of the following facts was a private in Company ‘‘D,” 
Sixth Virginia Cavalry, and without any pretense to historical accuracy 
as to dates, the position of our forces, etc., he relies entirely upon his 
memory, made somewhat indistinct by the lapse of more than twenty 
years. Early in June, 1864, the Army of Northern Virginia, includ- 
ing its cavalry corps, was encamped around Richmond. General 
Wade Hampton had just been assigned to the command of the cavalry, 
the peerless Stewart having died a few days previously from a mortal 
wound received in an engagement at Yellow Tavern. On the morn- 
ing of the roth of June the bugle of our regiment blew “Saddle up,” 
and the report was soon circulated that we were off to the Valley of 
Virginia, a spot dear to every cavalryman’s heart. Of course we 
were all hilarious. Soon we were on the road, formed in fours, and 
moving at a lively pace. Early the following morning we were to 
the north of Hanover Junction, on the Virginia Central Railroad, and, 
pressing forward rapidly, we were soon at Louisa Court-House, at 
which point we first heard firing to our right, on the east of the railroad, 
and, as old soldiers, we recognized the fact at once that we were wot off 
to the valley, but had a foe to face right then and there. It consisted 
of the whole Yankee cavalry under the command of Sheridan, who, 
as subsequently disclosed, had been ordered to effect a junction with 
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General Hunter, at that time carrying everything before him up the 
valley, and moving rapidly on Lynchburg. At once we were ina 
trot, moving rapidly toward the firing. My regiment, however, was 
not destined to participate in the fight at that point, and while we 
were halted in view of the enemy, and looking at the gallant Rosser 
encouraging our skirmishers, an order was brought to our regiment 
to move to the west of the railroad. We were soon on the road again at 
a gallop toward Trevelyan Station, which is some seven or eight 
miles to the north of Louisa Court-House. ‘This station gave name 
to the great cavalry engagement which took place the following day, 
in which Sheridan got so soundly beaten, and was forced to flee pre- 
cipitately behind Grant’s infantry for protection. 

The writer then remembers being halted on the edge of a dense 
wood, through which the road from Lou'sa Court House to Trevelyan 
Station ran, and which was being shelled at a lively rate by artillery 
posted ona hill some five or six hundred yards distant, in an old 
broom-sedge field, dotted here and there with littlescrubby pine bushes 
and flinked on either side by dense woods, and which, as it proved, 
was a choice place for a trap laid by General Custer. An order was 
issued—'yut, as a private, from whom it emanated I know not—to 
Mijor D. A. Grimsley to take another company, together with Com- 
pany ‘*D,” forming the first squidron, and charge and take the bat- 
tery, posted as before stated. The writer furgets the name of the 
other company composing the squadron, but all told we did not num- 
ber over eighty men. Ours, however, ‘‘ not to reason why,” and at 
the word of command, and with the gallant Grimsley at its head, our 
squadron moved rapidly out of the woods into the open broom-sedge 
fizld, and charged with unbroken line, and with great intrepidity, for 
the guns, which were firing grape and cannister. 

The gunners fled and left us apparently for the moment victors of 
the field, and the guns in our possession. But down over the crest 
of the hill we still pursued the flying artillerymen, when suddenly 
there arose from the thick broom-sedge and scrubby pines a regiment 
or more of dismounted men, with long range guns, formed in solid 
line, ready to receive us. We hesitated not a moment, but with 
drawn sabre and pistol we dashed gallantly at them, and though at 
their fire many of our saddles were emptied, the enemy were begin- 
ning to yield before our resistless charge, when lo! and behold! a 
regiment of mounted men came dashing from the woods on our flanks, 
and we saw at once that ‘‘some one had blundered.”» What could our 
handful of men accomplish so outnumbered and flanked? A rem- 
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nant of them fled and escaped. The writer of this, shot through the 
bridle hand and through the lungs, fell from his horse and was left a 
prisoner in the hands of the enemy. His horse escaped, and the fol- 
lowing day, when the main fight took place, was ridden by our gallant 
color-bearer, Mann. R. Castleman. ‘The guns which we thought we 
had captured were immediately turned on the flying remnant, and the 
writer of this, as he lay stretched upon the field, remembers very 
distinctly seeing General Custer and hearing him onder the artillery- 
men to fire into this retreating rennant. 

Much has been writtten about the inhumanity of soldiers upon the 
battle field, and before I close this rough sketch L must record some 
facts to the honor and glory of Custer’s command. 

In the first place, one of them kindly and tenderly helped the 
writer to drag himself from the open field to the shade of the woods, 
where he lay all day, just in rear of the enemy’s line of battle, and 
water was brought and given to him repeatedly during that long, hot 
day of the 11th of June, 1864; and coffee was also given to him. 
At nightfall he was tenderly carried in a blanket by four of Custer’s 
soldiers and laid alongside other wounded comrades, and blankets 
were given us to keep us warm. At night it began to rain slightly, 
and from the great loss of blood I was very cold and nervous. And 
well dues the writer remember, at about midnight, two cfficers were 
riding from their front (for they kept up their line of battle during 
the whole night in front of us) and hearing us groaning in the woods, 
they dismounted and asked us if they could render any assistance, 
and offered us some apple brandy from their canteens, which we tock, 
and which I believed saved my life, quieting my nerves and putting 
me to sleep. They also volunteered to send an ambulance for us at 
once and remove us to the hospital at Trevelyan Station, and though 
they were prevented from doing this, for the very good reason that 
we had that day captured the whole of their ambulance train in 
another part of the field, yet next morning by sunrise they sent four 
men with stretchers to remove us, which they did, and deposited us 
in a private house, where we were tenderly cared for, and where the 
next day we were re captured by our victorious cavalry. I say, from 
the bottom of my heart, God bless Custe1’s men for their great kind- 
ness and humanity to me! EB. Ee W. 


At a Sunday-school a teacher asked a new scholar—a little girl— 
‘what her name was. She replied. ‘* Helen French.” An urchin 
in an adjoining seat sang out: ‘* What is it in English?” 
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DISABLED EX-CONFEDERATES. 


Below we give the proceedings of a meeting of ex-Confederates, 
held at Austin, Texas, for the purpose of establishing there a Soldiers’ 
Home. From Captain Chas. H. Powell, the adjutant of the camp, we 
learn that its benefits will not be limited to Texas soldiers only, but 
that they may be enjoyed by any deserving Confederate in good 
standing. Similar movements are on foot elsewhere, and private 
benevolence has done much to relieve the maimed and helpless old 
soldiers. Some of our State Legislatures, too, have done a little to 
rescue them from beggary and want. But all the pittances thus far 
bestowed have been given more for charity’s sake, than from any 
recognition of the right of the helpless old soldiers to be supported 
at the public expense. They can, of course, expect nothing from 
the Federal Government. No government was ever yet known to 
pension its conquered foes. But these men were not freebooters, 
serving for pay. They virtually enlisted at the call of the seceding 
States, and it was in dutifully doing their behests that they were 
maimed. Shall they now expect nothing from them ? 

‘‘Last night the ex-Confederates met at the Court-house and adopted the 
report of the Committee on Charter, Constitution, and By-laws, and elected the 
officers of the camp to put the entire machinery in motion for establishing 
the Soldier’s Home, at Austin. The following is the Board of Trustees elected: 
Fred Carleton, A. M. Jackson, B. Melasky, Theo. F. Pinckney, W. M. Brown, 
Richard Coke, Bart. C. Giles, Joe H. Stewart, Jos. D. Sayers, R. Lindsay 
Walker, Chas. H. Powell, James M. Goggin, and Val. C. Giles. 

‘¢ The following gentlemen were elected as Officers of the Camp: N. G. Shel- 
ley, Commander; R. Lindsay Walker, First Lieutenant Commander; Fred 
Carleton, Second Lieutenant Commander; A. D. Sadler, Third Lieutenant 
Commander; Chas. H. Powell, Adjutant; D. N. Robinson, Quartermaster; 
F. R. Lubbock, Treasurer; W. M. Hunter, Officer of the Day ; R. L. Dabney, 
Chaplain, and Val. C. Giles, Vidette. Colonel Fred Carleton, Captain A. D. 
Sadler, and L. C. Lock were appointed a committee to secure a hall for meeting, 
and Major Joe. H. Stewart, General R. L. Walker, and W. M. Hunter were 
appointed a committee on printing. 

‘*The meeting then adjourned to meet at the Court-house on next Tuesday 
evening, 9th inst., when all the officers above named will be present, and the 
meeting will then be held as an organization. 

‘The organization is named and known as the ‘ John B. Hood Camp.’ 
The name alone will inspire thousands of men and women in the State of Texas, 
and will bring many ‘ ducats’ to its treasury. i 

‘¢ The charter has been signed, and will be filed to-day or to-morrow with the 
Secretary of State.” 
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FROM INFANTRY TO CAVALRY: 
NUMBER Two. 


N86 UR first outpost duty was near East Point, Geor- 

gia, a few miles below Atlanta. General Sher- 
man was occupying that city, and we were 
stationed south of the place to watch his move- 
ments, and prevent, if possible, his ‘‘ bummers”’ 
from booting the country. But, dear knows, 
there was little to be obtained, for man or beast, 
in all that region of the great empire Southern State. I was placed 
in the center of the line of picket, and had headquarters on the 
Atlanta and Jonesboro road, from whence, in the daytime, we threw 
videttes forward to the great public road leading to Savannah. There 
had been a skirmish of considerable magnitude here a few weeks 
previous, and, though we were near a church and graveyard, the 
enemy had buried their dead a few inches under the ground, in the 
fields and woods adjacent. Along the vidette line, on the main 
road, lived the Dodds and their married daughters, and the Kim- 
berlys: These good people had sent all their men to the war, and 
were alone and helpless, except a few negroes who had not ‘‘ contra- 
banded,” and old Mr. Dodd, who, I think, was a minister of. the 
Gospel. Near us, on the Jonesboro road, lived Mr. Burke, an old 
gentleman, with a young wife and two or three small children. He 
was nearly dead with consumption, and a detail of volunteers was 
kept up to attend to his wants, while alive, and bury him when he 
died—a few days after. The surroundings had, to me, a most dis- 
mal appearance. Unaccustomed to soldiering in a peaceful neigh- 
borhood, and riding over a large area of country, visiting the out- 
post alone, my command scattered to the four winds, except a hand- 
ful at picket-base, the graves of the enemy’s dead, and the old 
_ churchyard, and the scarred trees, the poor old man near by dying 
in want, and his famiiy in distress and destitute, besides the lone, 
helpless women on our front line, all conspired to keep me in a 
constant state of ezui which the cheerfulness of the boys could not 
dispel. The idea with me, heretofore, of being cut off from the com- 
mand was terrible. I felt our weakness in case of a sudden attack 
either by night or day, and had not the slightest conception of what 
was the proper behavior of cavalry in case of surprise by over- 
whelming numbers. I think, if we had been attacked at head- 
quarters, our first thought would have been of our lonesome videttes, 
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and it is probable that we would have tried to cut our way through 
to them to draw them off in good order. 

This first duty as cavalry left a lasting impression on me, and 
about the only thing in it, that gave me any sense of being in the 
performance of duty, was the grateful hearts of the poor women, who 
looked on us as their protectors. Bless them, they cheerfully offered 
us all the eatables they had, on all occasions, and were unconsciously 
adding, day by day, imperishable luster to the record of Georgia 
women’s devotion to our cause. 

One of the brightest spirits I have ever met lived about two 
miles from us. She was very old, but not feeble, and was extremely 
talland angular. She came by our camp one night driving a little 
bull, which certainly did not weigh over one hundred and filty pounds, 
hitched to a two-wheeled ¢/rvck, not larger than a large toy cart, and 
long before she came in sight we could hear her singirg, ‘* When I 
can read my title clear,” etc. Arriving in sight of our fire, and 
the horses eating fodder, the bull made a straight line for the proven- 
der my horse was eating, and horse and bull would eat together, 
while the good «ld lady sat down and entertained us. She had two 
sons in ** Virginny,” and she and her ‘‘ darters” worked on the farm, 
and had made a good living till the Yankees took all she had. She was 
returning from Jonesboro, where she had gone to “draw” meal trom 
our Government. But she was happy and trustful, and more than 
glad to see us, and smoked her pipe at our fire. Just before she 
started, she wanted to know if we had any real ‘‘store terbacker.” 
We contributed a plug very quickly, and she fairly shouted with 
delight when she saw it, saying it was the first seen in many a day. 
Taking a chew, she bade us good night, in order to hurry home and 
divide the tobacco with her girls. 

Such was life in cavalry as we first saw it, and, while the brigade 
considered it a grand picnic, I was sighing for the good cld days of 
infantry, where we had plenty of soldiers with us all the time, and 
plenty of cannen and the like to defend ourselves with. 

Wild Bill and Devil Dick were the happiest of all, and made the 
whole party merry with their songs and jokes. Bill declared that he 
would live longer in cavalry than if he were at home. Dick was a 
scout from the beginning of our mounted service, and, being very 
fruitful, his raids were highly rewarded. He was soon splendidly 
mounted and equipped, and not infrequently came in with one or 
more prisoners, captured while foraging too far from Atlanta. We 
were finally called back to the brigade and moved to Stockbridge. 
FrED Joyce. 
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AN ACT OF HEROISM. 


In response to a written request made recently of a subscriber, 
to name the bravest deed he witnessed during the war,he replies as 
narrated below, awarding the palm to a Union cfficer. As it comes 
from one unsurpassed in either army for knightly courage, it is a high 
tribute to Federal gallantry. We are forced to add, however, at the 
risk of offending our modest correspondent, that the squadron which 
made the charge he mentions performed an act of valor above all praise. 
The sight of it raised the beholders to the highest pitch of admiration. 
Gallant charges were not unfrequent during the war, but rarely 
was there ever seen a single squadron dashing like a thunderbolt 
full at the head of an army, and shaking it to the center by the 
vigor of its blow. The squadron which made the charge was the 
Bath squadron of the Eleventh Virginia Cavalry, and it was lec by 
Captain F. A. Daingerfield, the writer of the following : 

‘On the rath of November, 1864, when a portion of the Confed- 
erate cavalry force was e1 gaged with Sheridan’s cavalry, near CeCar 
creek, in Frederick county, in the Valley of Virginia, the ¢ fficer 
commanding the advance regiment of CcrfeCerate cavalry,on what 
is known as ‘The Back Road,’ found himself confronted by an 
overwhelming force of Federal cavalry, the road being filled for more 
than three miles in solid column. He deployed his regiment.cr tormed 
them by squadrons, in eschalon. As the Federal column charged in 
columns of overwhelming weight, it was met by the charge of a 
single squadron of Confederate cavalry charging in lire. When rear 
‘Brent’s House,’about one mile north of Cedar creek, one of these 
Confederate squadrons struck the head of the Federal column with 
such impetuosity as to throw it into contusion and double it back 
upon itself,sointerlacing the retiring with the advancing forces as to piro- 
duce a dead lock, absolutely blockading the road just at Brent's House. 
‘The few Confederates were pouring in pistol-shots at the distance of a 
few yards, when a slender young officer(said tobe the lieutenant-colonel 
of the Third Connecticut) rode coolly back and forth between the 
columns, urging his men to charge. Failing to produce any impression 


upon them, he turned, and waving his piste] over his head, advanced at 
a walk, deliberately firing at intervals unul, when within-a few feet of 
the Confederates, he fell from his horse, pierced by a bullet from the 
pistol of Lieutenant Henry McClintock, Ccmy any + F,’ Eleventh Vir- 
ginia Cavalry. His fall had the effect his heroism had failed to 
inspire, and his men, at last, charged the fue they outnumbered 
twenty to one.” 
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COOL COURAGE. 


On the evening of the 6th of May, 1864 (the second day of the 
fighting in the wilderness of Spottsylvania), General J. E. B. Stuart, 
finding it necessary near nightfall to ascertain whether or not the line 
of Federal earthworks in his front had been abandoned, sent an 
orderly to the Eleventh Virginia Cavalry, in line near by, with the 
request that the officer in command of that regiment would send him 
a good man for the performance of a hazardous duty. Private Jim 
O'Meara, of Company “ F,” was selected, and reported to the general. 
General Stuart, replying to his salutation, simply said : 

‘“You see that line of earthworks? I want to know if it is 
manned. Ride down in seventy-five or a hundred yards of it, and 
then turn to the left and gallop parallel with it. If the Yanks are 
there, you go fast, and they’ll shoot behind you.” 

“All right, Gineral. I know it,” said Jim, with an appreciative 
wink. 

He rode within seventy-five yards of the line, started in the twi- 
light on his run parallel with the line, which, being well-manned, was 
immediately illumined. The fusillade did not cause Jim to swerve. 
When he had gone nearly half the length of the line, his horse 
received a bullet through his nose, midway between the nostril and 
eye. Jim deliberately stopped, unslung his carbine, took as deliber- 
ate aim as he would have done at a squirrel, fired, and resuming his 
parallel course, completed his run the entire length of the line, and 
slowly riding to where the general stood at the head of his com- 
mand, touched his hat and reported, ‘‘ They’re thar yit, Gineral.”’ 

F AD 


Dr. A. S. GATEs, of Franklin, Louisiana, tells the following story of Major 
Fountleroy, once widely known as a brave and daring Confederate officer; now 
beloved and respected as a minister of the Methodist Episcopal church. The 
major (then lieutenant of Simm’s Confederate States battery) had a confirmed 
habit of stammering. One day, during the retreat from Camp Bislard, Louisi- 
ana, while riding along the road, he came up with a straggler from ‘the St. 
Mary cannoneers,’’ who, it seems, was similarly affected in his speech. Him 
the lieutenant accosted in his peculiar vernacular. ‘* H—h—h—o—o—o—w 
f—f—f—a—tr is the a—r—r—r—t—t—t—illery ahead?”” D—d—d—damned 
*f—f—fi k—n—n—now,” stammered the boy. In a rage, the lieutenant out 
with his sword and was about to go for the offender, when the soldier held up 
both hands, crying, ‘‘ H—h—o—o—old on, Lieutenant, I—I—I s—s--swear I 
c—c—can’t t—talk a d—d—damned bit b—b--better than you can!” 
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Tue following letter is from an ex-Confederate, at present the 
editor of the Princeton Banner, Kentucky. We ask our Northern 
exchanges to give it room. It explains itself: 

PRINCETON, Ky., December 11, 1884. 
Editors Bivouac, Louisville, Ky.: 

The battle of Rich Mountain was fought on July 11, 1861, on the summit 

of Rich Mountain, within a few miles of Beverley, the county seat of 


county, West Virginia. General McClellan commanded the Federals and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John Pegrow commanded the Confederates. The Confederates 
were defeated and their camp taken. At my company’s quarters—Company 
“C,” Twentieth Virginia Regiment—was lett a very fine sword, presented to 
Captain Taylor, of the United States Navy, by the State of Virginia, many 
years before the war, for meritorious conduct at some naval engagement in the 
war of 1812. This sword was of the finest kind, gold-mounted, and had on it 
an inscription commemorative of the officer, Captain Taylor, his gallantry, ete. 
I have forgotten the words of the inscription, dates, etc. It was, of course, 
taken by some of the Federals on that day, and I would be glad to know of its 
whereabouts, and, if possible, to recover it. My impression is that the troops 
who fought us that day were from Indiana. General Rosecranz was also with 
McClellan and led the attack in our rear, guided by a mountaineer named David 
L. Hart, if Iam not mistaken. 

If any of your Northern’ readers can give me any information about this 
sword, and aid me in getting it, I will be very grateful. It was a borrowed blade, 
and it would be gratifying to the descendants of Captain Taylor to have it as an 
heirloom of their family. 

Please insert this in your next Brvouac, if you have the space. 

Yours respectfully, 
C. T. ALLEN, 
Late Captain C. S. A, 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S SWORD. 


In a letter answering an application from the ‘‘ Soldiers’ Bazar,” 
in Boston, last December, General Sherman wrote: 

‘*You ask me for the loan of the ‘ sword or saber’ I wore ‘ during 
the famous march to the sea.’ The truth is, I did not wear a sword 
or saber during that march. The only honest relic I possess of that 
memorable time is my saddle, which I value for its real goodness. I 
use it now when I have occasion to mounta horse. Still, for the 
purpose you have—to please ‘several thousand old soldiers’—I have 
sent it to you, and hereby certify that I actually used that saddle 
during the war, from about July, 1862, to the end. I rode that 
identical saddle from Corinth, Mississippi, to Chattanooga to At- 
lanta, and to Washington.” 


Vou. III., No. 5—15. 
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Youths’ Department. 


) THE BOLD GUERRILLA BOY. 


HIS morning after breakfast, Miss Sallie said she 
wished to have a talk with me, so we went into the 
parlor and took our seats. My heart jumped with 
joy, for I felt sure she was going to reward me for 
the risks I had run in carrying out her wish, and was 
going to engage herself to me. She disappointed 

me, however. She ain’t the girl I took her for! She told me that she 

thought I ought to let this poor boy (as she called him) go home. She 
said that she had asked me to capture her a man, and not a doy ; that 
it wouldn’t help the Confederacy to keep this boy in prison. 

She surprised me; I couldn’t say anything for a moment or two. 
Finally, I said that she had deceived me. She had promised to 
engage herself to me if [ captured a Yankee and brought him to her. 
I had run all sorts of risks to carry out her wish. Day after day, I 
had lain in the woods, watching the Yankees, and waiting for a chance 
to make acapture. I had exposed myself to their fire many and many 
atime; 1 had followed them often at the risk of my life; I had shot 
at them often, and I was sure I had killed some of them. At last I 
had got a Yankee at the risk of my life, and had brought him to her, 
and she wanted to go back on her promise. 

As to his being a doy, I said that was all nonsense. He wasn’t 
more than fifteen years old, to be sure, but he was just as able to shoot 
asaman. WhenlI rushed out on him from the bushes. couldn’t he- 
have shot me just as well asa man could, if he had hada pistol; and: 
how was I to know he hadn’t one. Besides, even if he was a boy, I 
had helped the Confederacy by capturing him, as his colonel would 
have to detail a man as bugler in his place. I told her up and down 
that she wasn’t behaving right, and that she had deceived me. 

She got mad then, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Buster, you have insulted me, 
and I will tell Captain Jumper of it.” I said I didn’t intend to insult 
her, but was only putting my case as I thought it ought to be put. 
As she seemed still to be very angry, I told her, at last, that she could 
do what she pleased with the Yankee, and that I turned him over to 
her entirely; she then left the room, and, in less than half an hour, 
had letthe Yankee go. She has treated me badly, and 1 don’t intend; 
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to have anything more to do with her. Women are very uncertain 
creatures. The very thing I thought would please her, has made her 
mad. I’m done with her! 

October 2. 1 had a pretty rough time last night, I made just about 
the narrowest escape that ever a man did. I believe that infernal 
Yankee I captured and Miss Sallie let loose, was at the bottom of it. 

Jim was away and no one was in the house but me and the ladies. 
About the middle of the night I was waked up by a thundering noise 
down stairs. It seemed to me as if a regiment of men were in the 
house. I knew at once that it was the Yankees, and that they had 
come for me. Jim has been telling me that if the Yankees catch me, 
they will shoot me off-hand for capturing a bugler. He says we are 
not allowed to capture buglers. I thought he was lying at first, but 
he stuck to it, and I have been thinking about the thing a good deal 
for the last two or three days. When I heard the Yankees down 
stairs, I felt sure they came expressly for me, and that Jim was right. 

I knew they would find my room in less than two minutes and I 
hadn’t a second to spare. I felt sure if I stopped to dress, I was gone 
up. Sol raised the window softly and looked out. There was no 
moon, but the stars were shining bright enough to see pretty well. I 
saw no Yankees in the yard on this side of the house. It was too 
long a jump to make to the ground, however. Sol pulled a sheet 
from the bed, tied it in a second to the bed-post, threw the other end 
out of the window, and, just as I heard the Yankees at my door, I 
slipped down to the ground, holding the sheet with both hands. 

As soon as I touched the ground, off I went for the yard fence. 
The Yankees had broken open my door, and, before I got ten yards 
from the house, one of them let fly a shot at me from the window. 
The bullet whistled dreadfully close (I found afterwards it went 
through my shirt), but I didn’t stop, as I thought I had better run the 
risk of getting shot than stop and get hung certainly. 

The Yankees in front of the house, on hearing the shot, galloped 
around, and started after me, firing at every’step. The bullets fairly 
hailed around me, but I had gotten within five yards of the plank-fence 
and I went at it and over it like a deer, my shirt-tail flying out behind. 
I never made such a jump in all my life! I alwavs was a good jumper, 
but ¢2a¢ jump took everything down I ever did before. 

Every horse balked at the fence, and, while they were going 
around to the gate, I had gotten a fair start across the field to a pine 
woods near. I knew that my life depended on my reaching the woods 
before they overtook me, and I did my very best running. I was in 
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good trim for running as I had nothing on but my shirt. My naked 
feet got cut by the gravel, but I didn’t find it out till next day. 

I made such good use of my time that I got within twenty yards 
of the woods before the Yankees got through the gate, and were on 
my track. We had a tight race then. I could hear their horses thun- 
dering along behind me, but the devil himself couldn’t have caught 
me. I always wasa fast runner, and, with no clothes on, I could beat 
the world running. So I broke through the bushes before they got 
within twenty-five yards of the woods. The pine bushes scratched 
me like the mischief, and, as I knew they would catch me if I kept 
on running through the woods and making a noise among the bushes, 
I stopped soon and crawled under a thick pine bush. 

I lay there blowing like a steam engine. I held my breath, how- 
ever, when they came into the woods and passed near me. It was so 
dark in the woods that they couldn’t see ten feet in front of them, 
and, as they heard no noise they soon stopped. After halting a few 
minutes and listening, they fired half a dozen shots into the bushes 
around, and then went back, cursing me and swearing they would get 
me yet. I didn’t mind their cursing me, but felt very glad to have 
escaped them, for I believe they would have hung me on the spot. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A CAFFRE CHIEF. 


The wild life and daring deed of cowboys and Indian-scalpers, are 
still the favorite subjects of those who cater to the morbid appetite of 
American youth. ‘The steady nerve and dauntless courage of these 
long-haired desperadoes do not often fail to start the tears of gener- 
ous admiration. But we question if ever there was a hero of a 
gulch or prairie scene, who exhibited more pluck and fortitude, or 
more inventive genius than the hero of the following ‘‘o’er true tale.” 
It is but a part of the story of the escape of a Caffre chief from the 
Zulus. It occurred on an island near South Africa, among the rocks 
and caves of which he was trying to hide away from his pursuers: 

‘«In the present day, when a box of lucifer matches enables every person to 
instantly procure a fire, it is not easy to realize the difficulty that is experienced 
by those unprovided by any such artificial aids. To procure a fire I was obliged 
to adopt the usual Caffre method of using two dry sticks. One of soft wood 
was placed on the ground, the other of hard wood was held in the hands and 
worked round, whilst it was pressed into a hole in the soft wood. After several 
minutes of this work a few sparks would be produced, which were placed ina 
wisp of dry grass, and swung round at arm’s length. By this means a small 
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flame was produced, and a fire kindled. It was then my particular care to pre- 
serve this fire, and never let it die out. To do so was no easy matter, for I was 
obliged to have a large stock of dry wood collected, and to so heap this up, and 
protect it from the wind, that it would smolder for hours. If there came rain, 
it was even more difficult to keep the fire permanently burning ; and, afier rain, 
to reproduce fire was extremely liborious. This then was one great source of 
anxiety to me, for I dare not let any smoke rise in the air, for this would let any 
enemy know that man was on the bluff; for, cleverand cunning as all animals 
in a wild state become, even the monkey or baboon does not know how to create 
a fire, or how to keep this fire biazing when they do find one which man has 
lighted. 

‘“‘T have now to relate one of the greatest escapes I ever experienced, 
though many which I have already described may appear to have been marvel- 
ous. 

‘*A week had passed since I had procured the gun and some assagies from 
the place where the Zulus had ambushed the white men, and I had seen no signs 
of a human being; but I knew too well the enemy by whom I had been capt- 
ured, not to be aware, that if he intended to recapture me, he would lie con- 
cealed for many days, watching for a chance of surprising me. My intention 
was to support life until a ship came to Natal, for I concluded that when the 
schooner which had escaped, reached Table Bay, and informed the authorities 
there that the Zulus had overrun Natal, some steps would be taken to obtain at 
least information as to what had since occurred. Thus I lived in daily hopes of 
seeing a sail, and once more joining white men. 

‘One night I had retired to my hut and had slept till the dawn began to 
show, when I awoke with a strange feeling of oppression and weight on my 
chest. My gun was close beside me, and my knife within reach of my hand. 
For a moment I was not aware what was the cause of the singular feeling I ex- 
perienced, and I opened my eyes without otherwise moving. In the dim light 
T saw that which, for an instant, caused my heart to cease beating. Over my 
chest was the coil of the body of a rock-snake, this coil being bigger round than 
my thigh. Icould see that the tail of the snake was outside my small hut, and 
in consequence of my lying on the ground the huge reptile had not been able to 
coil completely around me. I knew I wasin imminent danger, and I also at 
once decided on the safest and most probable means of escape. Moving my 
arm slowly, I grasped my knife, and then raising my head, saw the snake’s eyes 
within two feet of mine. His head was on the ground, and soclose that I could 
lift my hand above it. I carried out this movement very slowly, the snake 
remaining motionless. Then, with asudden stab, I drove my long knife through 
the snake, just where his head joined his neck, and pinned him to the ground. 
With a struggle I slipped from under his body, and now the fight began. So 
tenacious of life are these reptiles that, although I had separated his head from 
his body as regards the vertebra, yet he twisted and rolled the great coils of his 
body, so rapidly and powerfully, that several times he had surrounded my legs 
with a loop, and it was only by a quick movement on my part that I escaped the 
danger of being enclosed in a vice-like embrace. I succeeded, however, in 
avoiding its coils, and suddenly scrambled out of the hut, leaving the snake in 
possession.” 
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{For the Bivovac.] 


UNCLE GEORGE IN A CAVALRY FIGHT. 


‘HE other day I overtook Uncle George going to mill. 
He was astraddle of a bag of corn on one mule, and 
leading another loaded with two bags more. As we 
were both going the same way, I slowed up and rode 
alongside. After a little chat about the crops, I said, 
‘¢ You always belonged to the infantry during the war, 
didn’t you?” 

“‘Why, in course. Whar else could I seen sich 
resky sarvice, which I done? Ketch me in the cav- 
ery. Iseen one hoss fite, dat was enough. I made 
up my mind den dat ef Liver jined’the cavery nuffin 


short of a team of ostrichers or ranedear would suit me.” 

‘* How came you to see the fight?” 

‘‘Well, hunny, it wus allegedder owin’ to that boy Smith John- 
son. He cum up to me one day and sed he wuz pinting to go and 
see his mudder, which she lived a long ways off, ober de ridge, and 
‘ses he: ‘I want you to go long, Uncle George, Mr. Blakely ses you 
may, and ride Dobbin, too.’ Well, I couldn’t to said no ef I’d atried 
to, fur I’d went fru fire fur him, and he knowed it. Well, we got 
thar safe and soun’, and de ole lady made a heap of fuss over me. 
When we cum away, ses she: ‘Now, Uncle George, don’t let my 
boy get hurt; he’s all I got.’ Ses I, ‘ you won’tfault me, Missus, ef 
he does’, and so we bid good bye and left de ole lady stanin’ in the 
back potch and waving her han’kercher, till we couldn’t see de house 
any mo’. I broke my wud fust day, fur jest about sundown we 
were obleeged to cross a bridge, which peared mighty rickety, and 
I let him goacross fust. De planks was loose, and de hoss stumbled 
and fell on him. His arm was orfully bruised, and we had to go toa 
house close by, and get it bandaged and tucked ina sling. Next day 
we got along middlin,’ and jest about dark we struck a camp of hoss 
cavery.” 

‘* What were they doing there ?” 

**Ts you allus gwine to be so dumb consarnin’ military subjecs ? 
Doan you know dat cavery have bezzeness mos’ every whar, a sper- 
rin’ around. Well, Smith wuz acquainted with some of de sodyers 
and we staid all night. I recullect hearn some of em say dat dey 
had made ole Sherdan’s fur fly, and dat rite smart of de barnburners 
had been kotched and killed. Nex’ mawnin’, brite and urly, we made 
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astart to get ready to eat a bite and be off. I hadn’t mo’ and tuk a 
mouthfull of vittles afore I hyearn guns go off. ‘ What's dat,’ sedI 
to the culled pussen which he was cook. ‘ Pickets,’ sed he, a-stirrin’ 
de fiah widout lookin’ ’roun’. ‘ Yankees about,’ ses I, jest to be per- 
lite. ‘A few,’ ses he, as if he wished dar wus mo’. Den shootin’ 
agin, and a horn blowed a tune, and all at wunzt ebery man wus a 
running’ to his hoss, and puttin’ on de saddle.” 
“And so you got into a fight before you knew it?” 

‘““Who, me? To tell de truff, hunny, when I seed ’em all a geth- 
erin’, and hyearn the liftin’ moosic of de horn, I felt like cuttin’ and 
“slashin’ wid de rest of them. But, ses I to myself, while I was a 
bucklin’ Dobbin’s bellie-band, ‘ George, whar’s your promise to Mr. 

Blakely, to take good keer of Dobbin, which you borried, and what 
kind of a chance is dis here muel going to stand among all dem war 
hosses.” So I jest throwed the saddle off and sot down on a stump, 
for to study. Jest then Smith Johnson cum a-runnin’ up yellin’ fur 
his hoss. ‘ What in the the thunder,’ seshe, ‘are youdoin. Are you 
gone daft.’ ‘No,’ ses I, ‘but othersis. Didn’t I promise your 
ole mother to look after you, and here you are crazy to make her an 
orphan, the first chance you git.’ ‘Stop your enfernal preachin’, sed 
he. But I wouldn’t a bit till he passed his word, that all he wanted 
to do was to ride upon the hill and see de scrimmidge. Den I saddled 
the critters, and he galloped off, with me a-follerin’. Pooty soon we 
got on de eend of de rige, and a leetle down the slope afore us I seen 
a lot of big guns, wid sodyers stan’in’ aroun’. ‘ Lookat’em,’ ses he, 
afore I had tuk my eyes off de shinin’ canyon, a-pintin’ wid his well 
arm to de leff. Sakes alive! hunny, de yearth was kivered with blue 
coats a-cummin’ in long and double rows. Ses I, ‘pears to me dis 
ain’t no place fur a wounded sodyer and a borried muel.’ He never 
sed nuffin, but sot straiter and leveler on de little bay, his head 
rared back, and his face alla-fire, now and den lookin’ at his bad arm 
-as ef mad enough to bite it off.” 
‘‘How long before the fighting began ?”’ 
“*Rite away. Our side opened fust a-makin’ de groun’ shake. 
Den de Yankees ’menced, and it peared like all de bummers wuz 
“aimed at us. Dey tore off de tree tops, rooted up de dirt, and 
screeched and groaned and laffed like so many debbles which had 
broke dar chains.” 
“Tt must have been frightful ?” 
‘*T ain’t gwine to tell no lies about it. I was ’cited, hunny, but I 
never lost my head wunzt. For jest as I made out to git behine a big 
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white oak, I spoke what I thunk. Ses I, ‘Mr. Captin (I allers 
named him that), if youhev made up your mine to die rite hear, you 
better gimme your last word to your mudder, coz I dun and promised 
Mr. Blakely to take keer of dis mule.’ Soon as I named his mudder 
he sed, ‘We had better move away from here.’ Jest as we wuz 
turnin’ aroun’ for to go, dar riz up an orful roar wid shoutin’ and I 
seed the blue coats a-chargin’ de battery. Den he whurled his hoss 
and went crazy agin. Anudder shout, and ’way from the leff like 
come ahandful of our men to spoirt de guns, but no use. Rite out of 
de woods on dar side like, busted a blue cloud, and our men broke. 
Mussy! how de boy went on. ‘Look at the infernal cowards! By 
heavens, they shant have the battery!’ he yelled, droppin’ de ranes 
and drawin’ his pistol.” 

“What were the gunners doing ?” 

‘*How could I see dem from ahine de big white oak? But 1 
knowed dey did dar level best from what the boy sed: ‘That’s de 
time you mowed ’em! Just one more for Dixie! Oh, de noble fel- 
lows, how they fite!’ he kept sayin’. I took one peep, and de gray 
and de blue was all mixd aroun’ de guns. Jest den I hyearn a shout- 
in’ on de rite, and strait across de slope dar come a whole regiment 
of Federates. What a sight it wuz! de sabers flashin’ and de red 
cross banner a-streamin’ in de air. ‘ Hurrah!’ yelled the boy, and 
away he went and jined the front fours. I seen ’em go down the hill 
rite among de guns.” 

‘* Did they save the battery ?” 

“T spec they did, but, hunny, I mostdisremember. Understan’, 
dar is a heap of slashin’ aroun’ ina fite, and de nex’ thing I mine was 
tryin’ to git Dobbin ober a tall rail fence.” 

you get him over?” 

** Mity right I did. But I hadn’t been over long afore I wished 
I was on vother side. I had jest straitened myself in de saddle 
when I hyearn somebody say, ‘ Surrender, you black debbel.’ Sakes 
alive! I took one look—Mr. Yank, sord in han’, I socked de spurs 
in deep, and Dobbin fairly flew. I doan know Dobbin’s pedergree, 
but I’m most sho he cum of racin’ stock, or else dat man mus’ a-bin 
on an onery hoss. De nex’ thin’ I mine was bein’ in a narrer lane. 
De situation was incomfortable, ’specially when I seen ahead a wagon- 
load of hay.” 

‘¢ Why, that was a good place to rally.” 

‘* Rally! Dat wasn’t de pint. Ebery man was for passing de load 
of hay afore de crowd arrove. You better believe it was nip and. 
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tuck. Dobbin made it in de lead, and jest den I hyearn a cry, ‘ Look 
out!’ den annudder, ‘I surrendar!’ On looking back I seen a loose 
artillery hoss tryin’ to climb past de waggin, and a-hitten de men wid 
his gears. I laff now, but I didn’t then, hunny, have de time for ding! 
bang! went de pistols, and clipity! clipity! old Dobbin rose de hills. 
Pooty soon I was clar, and den come down to a stiddy run. Feelin’ 
good, I was jest on de pint of holden up when I seen an orful site. 
On a road leadin’ into mine ahed was a blue coat ridin’ hard. Sake 
alive! but I poured it in, whip and spur, to git to de forks of de road 
fust. Well, I madeit, but de Yank was close ahine, and den we had 
it for a strait mile. Atlas’ I cum toa piece of wood and turned in, 
bustin’ fru de bushes. De limbs tored my face so I couldn’t look 
behine, but I kep’ on till Dobbin run plum aginatree. I looked 
aroun’ and dar was Mr. Yank.” 

*¢ Did he hurt you?” 

‘Naw; he jest sed, ‘ Whar are de Yankees,’ and den I knowed he 
was one of our men wida blue overcoat on. He had seed mea run- 
nin’ and tho’t de Yankees was close ahine.” 

‘¢And so you had a mile race for nothing ?” 

‘*Jes so; it was my onus cavery fite, and de las’. CHIP. 
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‘Why, Winnie,” said Mrs. Grey, ‘‘ what does this mean? Where 
did you get this money, and why do you give it to me?” 

‘Wal, Miss Ellen, yo’ see, ez fur back ez ole mass and mistes’ 
time, me an’ my ole man usen to wait on de wite gemplums an’ ladies 
wot come to de big house, an’ de ole man, he mitey clus-fisted, an’ 
nebber spen’ nuffin, an’ sence he die an’ ole masse an’ miss dey gone, 
too, Mass Ned, he dun tuk mitey good keer of ole Winnie, an’ I nebber 
bin had no excessity to spen’ dat money, so I’se kep’ it an’ kep’ it, 
ontill ’pears like de Lawd, he dun pint out de way fur itto go. "Sides, 
we all’s gwine way off yander, an’ we can’t pear no ways ’spectable 
’dout little cash money.” 

‘But, Winnie, only Nelly and I are going away. You are free 
now, and will find other friends, and a 

‘* Dah, dah, honey,” broke in the poor, old creature, ‘* don’ say 
no mo’. I’se ’bleeged to go long. Wat I want to be free fur? Who 
gwine keer bout me? ’Sides, I dun promus Mass Ned I gwine to 
see to you an’ dat chile yander, an’—I’se gwine ’long, shuah.”’ 
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Wearied and exhausted with the discussion, and unwilling to 
grieve her husband’s faithful, old nurse, who still clung to her own 
fallen fortunes, Mrs. Grey ceased to object, but resolutely refused to 
take the money, which Winnie reluctantly gathered up and carried 
out of the room, to seek among the numerous secret pockets she al- 
ways wore a secure hiding-place for her treasure. This decided upon, 
while Mrs. Grey sunk into an uneasy slumber in the chair, the old 
woman made a little fire just outside the back shed, where, with her 
pipe, now lighted and now ‘‘ dead out,” she nodded and dozed until 
morning. 

Nelly awoke at sunrise, bewildered at first at her strange surround- 
ings, then oppressed and sadly grieved by recollections of all that 
had happened. Catching sight of her mother’s pale, suffering face, 
the child flew to her side, seeking to cheer her by fond caresses. 

Just then the sound of wheels was heard, as the ambulance wagon, 
which was to convey them to the railroad, drew up before the door. 
The driver dismounting, announced that, as the camp was about to 
be broken up, Colonel desired the ladies to start at once, add- 
ing that ‘‘the colonel would ride over to see them off.” 

Their loss by the fire had been sv complete that there was no bag- 
gage. Nelly was glad to wear a clean, white sun-bonnet of Winnie’s, 
and Mrs, Grey was similarly equipped with a black one and a small, 
black shawl. Maum Winnie appeared in full Sunday rig, her head 
crowned with a towering head-handkerchief. Her manner was lofty 
and imposing. Evidently she was aiming to support the family dig- 
nity, which had been quite lost sight of by the others, Mrs. Grey being 
far too sorrowful, and Nelly, in spite of everything, gay and excited 
at the prospect of a ride and a change. 

Putting on her brass-rimmed spectacles, the old woman inspected, 
with an air of supreme contempt, the ‘turn out” before her door, 
occasionally rolling her eyes toward the driver in a manner that 
spoke volumes, but was quite lost upon ‘‘dat po’ wite trash, who 
’spected Miss Ellen to git in dat ole market wagon.” After the 
others were seated, Winnie disappeared within the cabin, and, after 
much delay, came out dragging an immense bundle. She had tied 
up, Ina gorgeous bed-quilt, her feather-bed and pillows, with—no- 
body knows how many things beside. 

The driver sprang to the ground in consternation. 

‘*Hey, old nigger, what’s in that great bundle? You can’t lug 
that along. What you got in there, anyhow ?” 

‘« Dat my bizness,” retorted Winnie. ‘‘ You is too énguisity ; sides, 
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who you call nigga? Ise aspectable cullud ooman, an Mass Ned 
nebber low nobody to call me outen my name.” Mrs. Grey vainly 
tried to restore peace, her voice was not even heard; but just then 
Colonel — rode up and at once settled matters, ordering the 
bundle back into the cabin, and as Winnie seemed inclined to stand 
her ground, giving her a choice between mounting at once toa seat 
beside the driver, or being left behind. Then perceiving that Mrs, 
Grey seemed quite overcome by emotion, and wishing to remove her 
as quickly as possible from the desolate scene before her, he gave the 
order to drive on, and raising his hat, rode off towards camp before 
the lady could find voice to express her gratitude. 

A few hours ride brought the refugees to the railroad station where 
they took the cars for the home of Nelly’s grandmama. Here a 
warm welcome and entire comfort awaited them. Nelly had often 
spent weeks at a time with her grandmama, and was delighted to 
find all her old haunts as pleasant as ever. Her dolls, toys, books, 
etc., had been carefully kept. . Better than all, she discovered a fine 
Newfoundland puppy, and a litter of pretty white kittens to console 
her for the loss of Ponto. 

One day when they had been at grandmama’s only a fortnight, 
Nelly saw a neighboring farmer drive up to the front gate and ran 
gladly to meet him, for farmer Dale was a cheery old man, who had 
always seemed very fond of the child. Now, however, he looked - 
very grave, merely shaking hands, then bidding Nellie tell her grand- 


mama that he must see her at once ‘‘and Nellie you need not come 
back,”’ said he, ‘* I have business with your grandma.” Soon after, the 
farmer drove away, while grandmama returned to the house wearing 
a very serious face, and after sitting in the darkened parlor awhile, 
apparently thinking deeply, passed slowly into her daughter’s room. 
Then Nellie heard a faint cry from her mama, and hurrying into the 
house found her excitedly walking up and down, wringing her hands, 
and crying ‘*‘ I must go to him, I must, I must.” A letter received 
by farmer Dale from his son, who was a Confederate soldier, had 
contained the news that Mr. Grey was wounded anda prisoner. Just 
where was unknown, or whether his wounds were severe or perhaps 
fatal. This news rendered the poor wife almost frantic. All night 
she paced the floor in sleepless agony. Next day the farmer paid a 
second visit, and was for a long time closeted with the distressed 
ladies. Afterward, Mrs. Grey seemed more restless than before, re- 
quiring the constant attention of both grandmama and Maum Win- 
nie. ‘Thus a week passed. Suddenly one morning farmer Dale again 
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appeared, and this time was very smiling and gracious to Nellie. 
‘* Chatterbox,” said he, ‘‘how would you like to ride home with me 
and stay awhile, until your mother gets better. You can run about 
over there and make all the noise you want to, nobody will mind it.” 
Nellie could not tell whether she would like it or not. It was very 
dull where she was, but she did not care to leave her poor mama. 
Grandmama, however, decided the matter by assuring her that Mrs. 
Grey needed perfect quiet, and would be better without her. So the 
little girl ran off to Maum Winnie to be dressed for her ride. 

Arrived at the farm house the kindness of the family and the 
novelty of everything she saw, so charmed the child that for awhile 
she was quite content. Little tasks were, by her own request, assign- 
ed to her, easy and pleasant, but seeming to the child of great conse- 
quence. But, in spite of all, home-sickness attacked her, she grew 
uneasy of everything, and begged to be taken to her mama. The 
kind farmer and his wife tried to turn her thoughts from the subject, 
telling her she could not go just then, but day by day Nellie became 
more dissatisfied, and the longing for home grew stronger, until, on 
the evening when this story begins, she actually ran away. And 
now let us see what became of her. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


HIGH PRICE FOR NEEDLES AND THREAD. 


‘*WaALTER” sends to ‘The Nook” the following, which will, we 
are sure, please our young readers: 

My father was once a private soldier in the Confederate army, 
and he tells us all many interesting stories of the war. One morn- 
ing, just as he was going down town, mother sent me to ask him to 
change a dollar. He couldn’t do it, but he said: 

**Ask your mother how much change she wants.” 

She only wanted a dime to buy a paper of needles and some silk 
to mend my jacket. So I went back and asked for ten cents. In- 
stead of taking it out of his vest pocket, father opened his pocket- 
book and said: 

**Did you say you wanted ¢en dollars or ten cents, my boy ?” 

“Why, father,” said I, ‘‘ who ever heard of paying ¢en dollars for 
needles and thread ?” 

*«T have,” said he. ‘‘I once heard of a paper of needles and a 
skein of silk worth more than ten dollars.” 

His eyes twinkled and looked so pleasant, that I knew there was a 
story on hand. So I told mother and sis’ Loo, and they promised to 
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find out all about it. After supper that night mother coaxed father 
to tell us the story, and we liked it ever so much. So I got mother 
to write it down for the Bivouac. 

After the battle of Chickamauga, one of ‘‘our mess” found a 
needle-case which had belonged to some poor fellow, probably 
among the killed. He did not place much value upon the contents, 
although there was a paper of No. 8 needles, several buttons, and a 
skein or two of thread, cut at each end and neatly braided, so that 
each thread could be smoothly drawn out. He put the whole thing 
in his breast pocket, and thought no more about it. But one day, 
while out foraging for himself and his mess, he found himself near 
a house where money could have procured a fine meal of fried 
chicken, corn pone, and buttermilk, besides a small supply to carry 
back to camp. But Confederate soldiers’ purses were generally as 
empty as their stomachs, and, in this instance, the lady of the house 
did not offer to give away her nice dinner. While the poor fellow 
was inhaling the enticing odor and feeling desperately hungry, a girl 
rode up to the gate on horseback, and bawled out to another girl in- 
side the house : 

‘©, Cindy, I rid over to see if you couldn’t lend me a needle. 
I broke the last one I had to-day, and pap says thar ain’t nary 
*nother to be bought in the country hereabouts.” 

Cindy declared she was in the same fix, and couldn’t finish her 
new homespun dress for the same reason. 

The soldier just then had an idea. He retired toa little distance, 
pulled out his case, and stuck two needles on the front of his jacket, 
then went back and offered one of them, with his best bow, to the 
girl on the horse. Right away the lady of the house offered to trade 
for the one remaining, and the result was a plentiful dinner for him- 
self, and, in consideration of a thread or two of silk, a full haversack 
and canteen. After this our mess was well supplied, and our for- 
ager began to look sleek and fat. The secret of his success did not 
leak out till long afterward, when he astonished the boys by declaring 
that he ‘‘ had been living like a fighting cock on a paper of needles 
and two skeins of silk.” 

‘‘And,” added father, ‘‘if he had paid for all the meals he got in 
Confederate money, the amount would have been far more than ten 
dollars.” 

I know other boys and girls will think this a queer story, but I 
hope they will like it as well as well as mother and Loo and I did. 

WALTER ———. 
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Editorial. 


“A MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 


A merry Christmas to all our subscribers. ‘The law allows it, and 
the American people award it. Others may croak of hard times, but 
we will praise the bridge that carried us safely over. Our production 
is bad, and so is cheap cotton and grain, but what care we for such 
trifles, now that the ark has returned to Israel. ‘Take we our harp 
from the willows, and sing a song of Dixie. Who dares talk of 
calamity in the presence of a disenthralled ex-Confederate? Who 
knows so much of starvation and suffering as he? Yet, what are the 
afflictions of the body to those of the spirit. The genius of Ameri- 
can liberty has triumphed and broken the chains of the captive; after 
twenty years in the wilderness the hills of Canaan appear. Therefore, 
a merry Christmas, say we. 


THE annual flow of the tramp towards the cities has begun. Soon 
the ranks of idle men will be re enforced by the advancing column 
of professionals. Charity this winter may become a public duty. He 
who gives will not only relieve suffering, but lessen crime. 


THE hard times are not confined to discharged workingmen. They 
pinch all the toilers—the brain worker as well as the hod-carrier. 
The curse of monopoly, under the specious forms of class legislation, 
is all pervading. But why complain? Is not the nation richer by 
many billions than it was twenty years ago? Small comfort this to 
the many who have been impoverished to enrich the few.  An- 
other consolation: ‘Two classes clearly fattén on the times—the capi- 
talist and the tramp. The money of the one appreciates as other 
values depreciate; while the sophisticated tramp not only finds a 
greater number of unoccupied hay-ricks, but he may more success- 
fully pose now as a victim of financial disaster. 


THE Culpeper Exponent, Virginia, one of our most agreeable ex- 
changes, has been purchased by James W. Green. He has our best 
wishes for success. We have no doubt that, under his management, 
the Zxponent will continue to deliver stalwart blows for the right. 
Zeal of youth makes up in energy what it may sometimes lack in ex- 
perience. 
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THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


The SouTHERN Bivouac has entered upon the third year of its existence, 
and its success seems assured. . 

Its circulation has been increased more than five-fold within a year, but this 
has been accomplished by untiring labor and at some loss. 

Its publication was commenced by an association of ex-Confederates for the 
sole purpose of preserving for history the stories and incidents of the war that 
never appear in army reports. It was the first to lead off in this venture, and 
has been quickly followed, not only by the newspapers North and South, but the 
leading magazines of the country are making it an especial feature in their 
issues. 

The SovuTHERN Bivouac is the only Confederate soldiers’ magazine pub- 
lished in the United States. 

At the outset, the price of subscription was fixed so as just to cover the cost 
of publicaiion and postage. Other expenses were not considered, such as com- 
pensation of agents, advertising, etc. In the meantime, composition and ma- 
terial have advanced, and we, therefore, feel justified in raising the price, here- 
after. to $2.00 per annum. 

In return for the small advance, it is our purpose to further approach the 
standard of excellence all desire. The change in price has been made by the 
advice, and, indeed, at the urgent request of many of our patrons. 


CLUB RATES. 


Send money by postal or bank check. All communications and money must 
be addressed to SOUTHERN Bivouac, Louisville, Ky. 


N. McDonatp, Editor, H. McDONALD, Business Manager, 
Private Stonewall Brigade. Major 11th Va. Cavalry. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


Our subscription list for the last year having exceeded expectation, we find 
ourselves short of the September and February numbers of Vol. II, for which 
we will pay 15 cents each, to be remitted by mail or credited upon account. 
‘Those who can spare them, will please send by mail. 
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W. N. HALDEMAN, President of the great Louisville Courier- 
Journal Co., tells what he knows of 


WINTERSMITH’S CHILL CURE. 


Dr. Wintersmith, OFFICE OF THE CovuRIER-JOURNAL, I.OUISVILLE. 
Str: | waive a rule I have observed for many years, the value of your remedy prompt- 
ing me to say, in reply to your request. what | kxow of your Chill Cure. Vhe private assur- 
ances of its efficacy | had,and the good results of its effects I had observed on Mr. R. W. 
Meredith, who, for more than fifteen years, has been foreman of my office, induced me to test 
itin my family. The results have been entirely satisfactory. The first case was of two years’ 
standing, in which | believe every known remedy had been tried with temporary relief—the 
chills returning periodically and secmingly with increased severity. Your cure broke them 
at once, and there has been no recurrence of them for more than six months. ‘The other case 
was of a milder form, and yielded more readily to other remedies; but the chills would return 
at intervals, until your medicine was used, since which time, now several months, they have 
entirely disappeared. From the opportunity | have had to judge, I do not hesitate to express 
my belief that your Chill Cure is a valuable specific, and performs all you promise for it. 
Very respectfully, W. N. HALDEMAN. 


ADVERTISERS PICTURES 


Canlearntheexactcostof| WANTED. 
any proposed line of Ad- | 


1:2 Collections of Photographs, 
vertising in American Engravings or Lithographs 


Papers by addressing of Scenes of the War. Por- 
Coon? 
Newspaper Adv’g scaress with 
reau,roSprucest.,N.Y.! ARNOLD A, RAND, 


53 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Owners and Proprietors of 


| Gontral Coal and Iron Co, 


3reen River Mines, MINERS AND DEALERS IN 
Du Pont, Ky. 


| KENTUCKY COAL. 
Main Offices 217 Thisd St, Louisville, 
Guylena Mines, Where all communications should be addressed. 


Central Vity, Ky. 


Muhlenberg Mines, | Mines on Line of Chesapeake, Ohio & South-western R.R, and 
Mercer Station, Ky. on Owensboro & Nashville (L.& N.) R. R. 
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Renter Mines, 
Hamilton Station, Ky. 
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EMILY TRIPP; 


Successor to LOUIS TRIPP, 
DEALER 


Pianos Organs Goods 


PUBLISHER OF MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


CHASE PIANOS, 


CARPENTER, woons, and STANDARD 


#sORGA 


Musical Cabinets, Combination Organs, 


QRGUINETTES, 


Tournaphones, 
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Aurephones, 
Orchestrones, 
Clarionas, 
Musical Caskets, 
Automatic Organist 
Celesteons, 


Dulciphones. 


And all Reliable Automatic Instiuments, 
that anybody can play, with 
either crank or pedal. 


EMILY TRIFF, 


Wholesale and Retail General / gent, 
iyo. 519 Feurth Avenue 


> LOUISVILLE, 


Catalogues Free. 
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CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. 


Hood’s Tennessee Campaign. By D. W. Sanders 
. Appomattox, Aprilg, 1865. By BW]... . 
. Bravery Honored bya Foe. By £. /. Souby . 
. Capture and Escape of a Confederate. Ay A.W. MM... . 
. A Troublesome War Relic. Ay Bourton 
. Charge of Clarke Cavalry. Ay Z. E. W. . 
. Disabled ex Confederates ma 
. From Infantry to Cavalry. By Fred Joyce. . . 
. An Act of Heroism. Ay ALD... 
. Cool Courage. By F. A. Dz. 

eneral Sherman’s Sword 


Youtus’ DEPARTMENT: 
. The Bold Guerrilla Boy. By Prof. J. S. Blackburn. . 
. The Adventures of a Caffre Chief . Pen oer 
. Uncte George in a Cavalry Figlit. Chips. 
», Nelly. By Violetta,. . 
. High Price for Needles and T ais: By Walter —— 
. Editorial... . 


D. H. HOLMES, 


155 ) Canal Street, 
15 Bourbon, and 16 Dauphine Streets, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


‘DIRECT IMPORTATION OF 


DRY 


ios EMBROIDERIES, 
=5 LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 


CORSETS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, LINENS, HOSIERY, 


Goons, 
Bress Goods of all Descriptions. 


Millinery and Dress-making by the Best Artists of 
Paris. 
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